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VERY 4Star Club member studying motion 

pictures seriously will want to see a new 

one-reel release called Audioscopiks which 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, Inc., advertise 
as a “novelty special”. It will probably go 
down in the history of motion pictures with 
other milestones along the path of film progress 
such as the little Edison peep-show “novelty” 
of 1893-4, The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and the first Kinemacolor prints of 1909. For 
Audioscopiks is an adventure into third-dimen- 
sional photography. 

Anyone who has ever looked into a stereoscope 
while waiting in the oculist’s office and has 
seen perfectly flat pictures jump into relief, and 
printed objects appear as round as they do when 
actually placed before one’s eyes, wil! understand 
the possibilities of the stereoscopic process when 
applied to motion pictures. 

But whether you are acquainted with the 
stereoscope or not, Audioscopiks will be a new 
adventure, and there is not one of you will be 
able to sit through the picture without “batting 
aneyelash”. Probably you will jump and scream; 
in fact, the directors have arranged the subject 
matter purposely so that you will. It is good 
for some of us blasé movie veterans to peep into 
this brand new world of films and know that 
twenty years from now our enjoyment of the 
motion picture will be even more lively than it 


is now. 
Several inventors have experimented with 

stereoscopic film processes for decades but 

Audioscopiks is the first three-dimensional 


picture to be distributed generally. 

Those of you who are technically inclined 
may like to delve deeply into the processes, but 
most of you will at least wish to have some idea 
of how it is done. 

Doubtless you have at some time or other 
amused yourself—possibly when your head is 
resting on a pillow and you are trying to sum- 
mon the necessary strength to arise and dress— 
by closing first one eye and then the other and 
watching some object in your direct line of 
vision hop back and forth, with reference to 
suirounding objects, from one position to another. 
Then you have opened both eyes together, and 
your brain has associated the two pictures so 
that the object is seen as one in rounded form. 
Similarly, the makers of the camera which filmed 
Audioscopiks made a twoeyed camera that 
would transfer both views onto the same piece 
of film, superimposed one on the other as a 
blurred picture. Then came the feat of com- 
pelling each eye of the spectator to pick its own 
view from the blurred image on the screen and 
to associate the two in the mind's eye. To 
facilitate this, one image was photographed 
on the film in red, one in green, and when you 
watch the picture, you are furnished a pair of 
gelatin glasses with one red and one green lens, 
for you cannot see stereoscopically without 
them. The red lens conveys the green image 
to one eye, the green conveys the red image 
to the other eye and then your mind does its 
usual job of associating the images and showing 
you things “in the round”. 


Note: In the next regular mailing to the 4-Star 
Clubs there will be a bibliography useful to 
those who wish to study motion picture me- 
chanics in detail. 

Correction: The name Dorothy Mae Smith 
should be substituted for Carma Thomas, among 
those listed in the issue of January 4, for honor- 
able mention in judging the Ten Best Films of 
1935. Miss Thomas is the sponsor of the club. 


(Copyright, 1936, by The National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures) 
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Look for the “Live End” 
An Editorial 
N this first issue of the new semester—the last young people between 18 and 25 who are neither 


semester of their school life for several hundred 
thousands of young Americans—Scholastic be- 
gins the publication of a new department of 
vocational guidance and service, edited by Mr. Robert 
H. Mathewson. 


partment, necessarily somewhat experimental in na- 


The aims and program of this de- 


ture, are set forth in the announcement on page 15, 
and will not be repeated here. We hope and believe 
that it will prove helpful and practical to any young 
person of, say, 15 to 21 years of age, somewhere on 
or near the dividing line between formal education 
and self support. 

There is a play on Broad- 


way this year called “Dead 
End,” written by Sidney 
Kingsley and produced by 


Norman Bel-Geddes, which has 
impressed discriminating play- 
goers as a great social docu- 
ment of “Dead 


End” means the river end of 


our times. 
a New York cross-town street, 
a messy place of pierheads, 
steam shovels, and squalid ten- 
ements cheek by jowl with the 
exclusive garden apartments 
of the wealthy. It is the only 
playground of a lively gang of 
young wharf-rats, whose lan- 
guage, 
ing, and general animal spirits 
deadly 


fighting, crap-shoot- 


are portrayed with 
realism by a group of brilliant 
the dead 
end, too, of every decent thing 


boy actors. It is 


in life, and the melodramatic 

shooting of the young racketeer who grew up there 
shows the inevitable future of these boys, deprived of 
all real opportunity. That society is truly respon- 
sible for the crime and human waste that grow out of 
such plague spots is brought home with quietly 
powerful emotion. 

Is all youth today facing a “dead end” of jobless- 
Many people 
are saying things like this, and there is evidence in 
plenty that we face a bad situation. Aubrey Wil- 
liams, director of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, estimates that there are from 5 to 8 million. 


& 407069 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


From “Careers Ahead,” by Joseph Cottler and 
Harold Brecht (Little, Brown) 


working nor attending school, and almost 3 million of 


them on relief. What, then, is the use, you may say, 


of vocational guidance, of training for trades and 
professions with no jobs to step into when you get 
out? Why do anything, in fact, but sit down and 


wait for the millennium? 

For this kind of defeatism there are several an- 
swers. And perhaps the most important one is that 
people have to go on living. If young people refuse 
to turn a hand until we have a world that 3s willing to 
take care of them in comfort, we shall get neither good 
human material nor any pro- 
ductive system worth talking 
about. An increasing number 
of intelligent and sympathetic 
leaders are realizing the plight 


of youth. Many things are, 


and will be, done about it. 
What we are concerned with 
here is that youth can and 
should — still do something 


about it for themselves. 

As Mr. Mathewson points 
out in his first article, 80 per 
cent of young people looking 
for work have no_ special 

The 
economic world can no longer 
that kind of 


There has been 


training for anything: 
use much of 
crude labor. 
at least a moderate upturn 
in business and industry dur- 
ing the past two years. In a 
great many occupations there 
is an actual shortage of 
competent technical workers. 
There are other new fields where opportunities are 
expanding, as against many dying industries. Great 
corporations which pulled in their belts during the 
worst of the depression are again sending men to the 
colleges to find able graduates. The problem, then, 
is one of finding fields of promise and of preparing 
intelligently for one or more special kinds of work. 
No social system will ever be invented in which 
skill, knowledge, and responsibility will be wholly 
wasted. And these things cannot be acquired by 
young people who lack determination, courage, and 


resourcefulness. Look for the “live end.” 








S. STRIBLING, 

Pulitzer Prize Nov- 

elist of 1932, did his 

first bit of serious 
writing at the age of six. In 
his diary he wrote: “George 
set a rabbit gun. George did 
not catch a rabbit this morn- 
ing. George did not catch a 
rabbit today. George did not 
catch a rabbit.” From this 
you may or may not be able 
to get a fairly good idea of 
Mr. Stribling’s literary style, 
which critics, in late years, 
have termed urbane, satiric, 
lively, ironical, realistic, ac- 
curate, humorous, and _ philo- 
sophical. It remains today a 
style which is often crude 
and could profit by more care- 
ful revision, but no one can 
deny that it keeps you read- 
ing. Which is, perhaps, after 
all, the first duty of a novelist. 

Thomas Sigismund Strib- 
ling was born at Clifton, Ten- 
nessee, in 1881, on the day that Presi- 
dent Garfield was inaugurated. As 
some wit has pointed out, this coin- 
cidence of dates may have put ideas 
into Stribling’s mother’s head; but 
later developments have proved that 
in this case it is “better to write than 
be President.” 

One half of his early life was spent 
in Clifton. The other half—summers 
—he spent with an aunt in Alabama. 
In autobiographical retrospect Mr. 
Stribling has written: “This kept up 
for several years. Stribling farmed 
in Alabama during the summer and 
did educational research work at the 
public school in Clifton during the 
winter until he went to the Normal 
School in Florence, Alabama, to train 
to become a teacher. As a discipli- 
narian he was an unqualified failure 
because he was just as curious to see 
what the kids were going to do next 
as they were. He saw, so did the 
board of directors. After his first 
term, Stribling retired from the peda- 
gogical field with the general approval 
of the field and considerable relief 
to himself. . . . We next behold him 
entering a literary field in Nashville. 
He went on the Taylor-Brentwood 
Magazine as a sort of overseer of the 
editor, John Trotwood Moore. It was 
Mr. Stribling’s duty to keep the edi- 
tor at work by indirect methods, such 
as supplying Mr. Moore with sharp- 
ened pencils, affixing stamps to Mr. 








Moore’s letters, mailing same, remov- 
ing dirt from Mr. Moore’s office floor 
to entice said gentleman in and to 
work. Unfortunately Mr. Stribling 
was not able to get as much work out 
of his subordinates as the company 
seemed to expect, and at a director's 
meeting, the board took the matter up, 
passed a vote of disconfidence in Mr. 
Stribling and elected another office 
boy instead. Thus it was that Mr. 
Stribling at the hazardous age of nine- 
teen was cast on the perilous seas of 
literature to earn his daily bread.” 
Those perilous seas never proved 
very difficult for Mr. Stribling. For 
a long time he followed the course of 
least resistance and wrote the stories 
then in demand in certain literary 
circles. In other words, he wrote for 
the pulps, and according to pulp rules, 
Virtue is always triumphant, and Evil 
lies vanquished in the last paragraph. 
It wasn’t until after the War had 
changed people’s lives and their ways 
of thinking that Mr. Stribling got 
down to brass tacks and began writ- 
ing about the people and places and 
things around him in a more realistic 
way. And it was exactly then that his 
writing began to draw the acclaim and 
attention that have won him the dis- 
tinction of having one novel (Teef- 
tallow) chosen as a_ Book-of-the- 
Month, and three others (The Store, 
Unfinished Cathedral, and The Sound 


Wagon) as Literary Guild selections. 


English Section 








Added to this is the fact that 
The Store is a Pulitzer Prize 
Novel. The three books, The 
Forge, The Store and Unfin- 
ished Cathedral form a tril- 
ogy of the South. “It is so 
long,” he writes, “that chil- 
dren should be started read- 
ing it early in order to com- 
plete it by the time they 
reach old age.”” In comment- 
ing upon his choice of the 
South as material for his 
novels, Mr. Stribling says, 
“Society in the South is static 
and makes a clearer picture 
than in the East where all 
classes are interchangeable. 
Then there’s history. The 
North has no history. Its 
past is only an extension of 
the present. The South is for- 
ever remembering its wounds. 
That’s dramatic. Southerners 
are unjust to Negroes with- 
out knowing it. All that 
makes the kind of old Greek 
idea of fate upon which literature is 
always founded. I guess that’s why 
every Southerner is writing novels.” 

The Sound Wagon (just out) is a 
bitter and urbane and somewhat hi- 
larious satire on the politics of today. 
The author spent two years motoring 
all over the United States gathering 
his facts for the book. He says that 
during his pilgrimage he “interviewed 
all sorts of political personages from 
the city dog-catcher up through police- 
men, councilmen, deputy sheriffs, to 
the governors and the congressmen 
and senators” and found everybody 
very affable and obliging, although 
they were aware that he was jotting 
down material for future use. The 
story concerns itself with an idealis- 
tic young man who runs for Congress 
on a reform ticket and is elected, only 


to be disillusioned by practically 
everyone and everything he comes in 
contact with, including racketeers, 
kidnappings, and plain and _ fancy 


political chicanery. All this sounds 
pretty grim, but it isn’t. On the con- 
trary, Burton Rascoe says that it’s a 
novel which makes you “smile with a 
tear in your eye; it makes you grieve 
while you guffaw.” Other critics say 
that the book’s characters aren’t real 
flesh and blood, and then hasten on 
to point out that they don’t have to 
be real, since all the reader has to do 
to identify them is to look about him 
or at any newspaper front page. 
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HE two outfits for boiling mussel shells produced in 
some way an effect of loneliness and littleness at the 
base of the long limestone escarpment that formed 


the south bank of the river. 


At the up-river boiler a gangling man drew out a plug 
without taking his eyes 
from the girl who attended to the down-river vat, said that 
he would as soon float his shanty boat a dozen or so miles 
down the river to dig shells, so far as money was concerned, 
but things being like they were, he didn’t quite see how he 


of tobacco, bit off a chew, then, 


could do it. 
The girl lifted her chin and ‘said, 


acidulously, 


” 


time, “and,” she added 
around must get used to it, too. 

The mussel shucker wiggled his eye- 
brows up and down or twice, 
thinking of something to say, and 
finally brought forth, “Well, if I 
don’t git all I want, I’m aidgin’ on it. 
I ain’t as bad off here, you wishin’ 
away, as I’d be way off down the river 
some’ rs, wishin’ I was back.” 

To this observation the girl made 
no reply, but quirked down her lips 
and continued running her 
rapidly through the mussel meats be- 
fore she tossed the cleaned shells into 
a pile to be shipped to the button 
factory. 

The man over his vat was also meat- 


once 


me 


me 


fingers 


ing shells, but at a considerably re- 
tarded tempo. In the midst of his 


manipulations he stopped completely, 
spat, then began to examine a lump 
his fingers had found in one of the 
meats. 

The girl probably heard the break 
in the rhythm of his work, for she 
still did not look at him, but she 
“What you done 
—found a fresh-watter?” 


The man examined the translucent 
drop in his palm. “That’s what I 
done. It brought me _ good luck 
shuckin’ my mussels next to you an’ 


yore pappy.” 

“Me brought you good luck? I bet 
it’s a irreg’lar you foun’.” 

The man continued his examination. 
“Nope, it’s a reg’lar.” 

The girl looked around at him an- 
tagonistically. ‘Then I bet it’s a 
cloud.” 

The man rolled the little sphere in 
his hand, and finally admitted in a 
flat tone, “Well, it is a little cloudy 
on one side.” 

The girl was triumphant. 


“Huh 


judging by his looks, 
the man must be used to not getting what he wanted by this 
“the people you stay 
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—one side—that’s enough. It ain't 
wuth five dollars if it’s got a cloud on 
any side. It ain’t wuth fifty cents.” 

The shell fisherman quirked down 
the corners of his wide mouth and 
glanced at her from under his brows. 
“It’s wuth mo’n that for the convus- 
sation it’s kicked up, Alsify May,” 
and he dropped the pearl in his shirt 
pocket. 

A kind of spasm went through the 


girl at such carelessness. “I declare,” 
she flung out, “you don’t deserve no 


luck. Haven’t you gumption 
enough to wrop up a fresh-watter be- 
you drop it into your pocket 
along with plug tobacco an’ mussel 
hooks an’ no tellin’ what all?” 

The man looked at his pocket. 
ain’t wuth much.” 

“Well, whatever it is wuth, 
wuth that much, ain’t it?” she 
manded with housewifely instinct. 

“Well, yes, I guess so—if I don’t 
git bit when I sell it.” The man fished 
out his pearl with clumsy fingers, 
hunted in his trousers pockets, found 
a cigarette paper, twisted that around 
it. ““Wropped or unwropped.” he 
drawled slowly, “I bet I kain’t keep 
it one way or tother.” 

“What makes you talk like that?” 
demanded the girl, quite out of pa- 
tience. 

“Because it’s a fack,” opined the 
man, looking at the tiny package. “I 
bet before I have a chanct to do any- 
thing with it it'll git stole.” 

Alsify May straightened abruptly, 
took her knife out of her steam shells, 
and looked at the man with a sem- 
blance of flames in her eyes as well 
as under her vat. “Stole! What do 


got 


fore 


“it 


it’s 
de- 
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you mean by stole, Breckinridge 
George? You're a purty man to come 


scrougin’ in on pappy’s shell bank an’ 
then accuse him of stealin-—” The 
girl suddenly stopped in the midst of 
her tirade, and asked in a tone touched 


with horror, “Looky here—are you a 
detectif ?”’ 
The man stared blankly. “A de- 


tectif? You know I ain’t no detectif. 
I’m a shell digger.” 

“Well, you stan’in up there hintin’ 
me an’ my pappy would steal your 
little ol’ cloudy fresh-watter !” 

“Why, I wasn’t even thinkin’— 

“I go by what you say, not by what 
you think!” 

“Now hold yore 
you hear all I got to—” 

“T heard all I want to from you, an’ 


” 


Wait till 


hosses. 


more too!” 

“But, Alsify May, I wasn’t talkin’ 
about yore pappy. I wasn’t even 
thinkin’ about him.” 


»» 


“Who was you talkin’ about, then? 

“Why, Guileford.” 

“Guileford! Who is Guileford?” 

Mr. Breckinridge George seemed 
surprised. “My shanty boat’s been 
layin’ next to yourn two weeks, an’ 
you ain’t seed Guileford yet?” 

The girl became curious and was 
ready to be shocked. “See here, have 
you some one cooped up on yore 
boat?” 

“Well, not exactly cooped, I’m 
more’n willin’ for Guileford to un- 
coop, but he won’t do it.” The mussel 
shucker looked up the river at his boat 
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for several moments; then he pointed at 
something in the waning afternoon light. 
“There’s Guileford now, peekin’ out 0’ 
that vent by the han’ pump.” 

The girl peered; then after a moment 
ejaculated in horror, “You mean _ that 
rat?” 

“Yeh, that’s Guileford. He got on my 
shanty boat up at Flornts, Alabam’, an’ 
I ain’t got shut of him yet. He gits into 
everthing I got, an’ when he sees this 
here fresh-watter he’s jest as shore to 
pack it down his hole or drap it over- 
board as two an’ two’s four.” 

“What you let him do it for?” 

“T don’t let him do it. He don’t ast me 
nothin’ about it. All I do is to furnish 
Guileford the material an’ he follers his 
own plans what to do with it.” 

The girl clicked in disgust at such an 
easy-going man. She began opening her 
shells again. “What you call him Guile- 
ford for?” 

“Well, I got a cousin named Guileford. 

“A cousin?” 

“Yeh, an’ this rat kinder reminded me 
of my cousin Guileford when I fust seed 
him. They both got the same sort of 
peaked face an’ little popeyes. Yeh, the 
fust time I saw that little dodger in my 
cabin I says to myse’f, ‘Well, if there 
ain’t my cousin Guileford come aboard, 
so he’p me!” 

The girl began to laugh. “You're the 
craziest talkin’ man I ever lis’ened to.” 

“That ain’t crazy; that’s a fack. An’ 
also it’s why I tole -you while ago my 
fresh-watter ‘ud git stole, because my 
cousin and this Guileford are the thievin- 
est propositions the good Lord ever made. 
Why, my cousin would steal the bark of 
a dawg an’ use it for a baby rattle.” 

At this the girl stopped laughing. “Why 
don’t you kill the rat?” 

“Why, I kain’t. It knows what a shot- 
gun is good as I do. When I pick mine 
up he pops down in the holt. I’m ’fraid 
to shoot him down there, *fraid I'll sink 
my own boat under me.” 

“Whyn’t you p’isen him?” 

“Well, I would, but I ain’t 
p’isen.” 

“We got some—reg’lar rat p’isen. All 
crum’le it aroun’ 


” 


got no 


you got to do is to 
his hole.” 

Mr. George approved of this poison, and 
the girl started for her boat to get some. 
The man moved to go with her, but she 
said she could get it alone. When she 
came back she held a rat biscuit in a piece 
of newspaper. In the interim some other 
topic evidently had entered her mind, be- 
cause when she handed over the biscuit she 
advised earnestly, “Lissen, I wouldn’t tell 
anybody about findin’ that fresh-watter if 
I was you.” 

“Oh, no, I 

“Because, you know, 
legged thieves as well as 
thieves, an’ if word got out 
found a fine fresh-watter—” 

“Shore—that’s right—a man kain’t be 
too cautious.” 

“So I wouldn’t mention it to nobody 
a-tall,” she stressed vigorously. 

This intimate interest delighted Mr. 
George. “Oh, I’m not a man to blow 
about findin’ a fresh-watter,” he assured 
her. “I’m a shut-mouth man myself, Al- 


won't.” 

there are two- 
four-legged 
you had 


sify May. Why, last year I made twenty- 
two hunderd dollars shellin’ 


in the Ar- 





kansas River an’ I didn’t cheep a word 
about it to nobody.” 

“That's right,” approved the girl; “keep 
yore good luck to yorese’f.” 

“Oh, I do. I declare, I wish ’'d knowed 
a smart gal like you when I had that 
twenty-two hunderd. I didn’t have no- 
body to spen’ it on. I hones’ly believe a 
man can be lonesomer with a bunch of 
money like that with nobody to spen’ it 
on than he can without none a-tall.” 

“Yes, but now you still got it,’ pointed 
out the girl. 

“Oh, no, I ain’t.-I fin’ly got shed of it, 
but I shore was lonesome whilst I was 
doin’ it.” 

Alsify May clicked her tongue against 
her teeth again. “I might have known you 
would. But, lissen—hush about bein’ lone- 
some now. The lonesomer and quieter you 
can be with a fine fresh-watter like yores 
the better off you are.” 

Mr. George began a burst of eloquence 
concerning the habitual caution and reti- 
cence that marked his every 
when he was interrupted by the turmoil 
of a high-speed two-cylindered marine 
engine. A minute or two later the scow 
of Alsify May’s father turned the bend 
in the river. 

Mr. Breckinridge George watched the 
approach of the rival shell digger with 
eyes not so inimical as had been his wont. 
He had a feeling that his talk with Alsify 
May and her gift of the rat biscuit had 
eased him somewhat into the graces of the 
Minniver family. 

Therefore he looked upon the big red- 
faced man in the approaching scow not 
so much as a rival as a potential partner. 
One day the two of them might have a 
monopoly on shell digging along this whole 
stretch of the Tennessee River. 

So this afternoon when Mr. Minniver 
tied his scow to the back of his shanty 
boat Mr. George called genially that they 
were having fine weather for musseling. 

“Fine weather!” growled back the heavy 
man. “Any weather a-tall would look 
sloopy with you camped forty feet from 
my shanty boat, boilin’ yore stinkin’ shells 
under my _ nose.” 

Mr. George was somewhat taken aback, 
but recovered himself and agreed whim- 
sically, “Well, I didn’t aim to dig any 
stinkin’er shells than you did, but if you 
say so, I reckon I did,’ and he winked 
faintly at Alsify May. 

Mr. Minniver merely growled at this 
persiflage, and inquired gruffly of Alsify 
May if she had supper ready. 

“It’s on,” said the girl defensively. “I’ve 
been runnin’ on an’ off the boat all evenin’ 
tryin’ to tend to the supper an’ the shells.” 

“Speakin’ of shells,” interposed Mr. 
George genially, “while I was meatin’ my 
shells today I had quite a turn of luck.” 

The girl gave him a swift frown. 

Her heavy father growled out, “Well, if 
I'd had any turn of luck, you’d afell in 
yore vat while you was meatin’ yore shells 
an’ scalded yorese’f to death.” 

Mr. George laughed with the undis- 
couraged appreciation a man shows for 
the father of a girl. “Well, then, me an’ 
you don’t sem to be able to have good 
luck at the same time.” 

“Well, what sort did you have?” asked 
Mr. Minniver. 

“Oh, he didn’t have none a-tall,” put in 
Alsify May, shaking her head at the fellow. 
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Breckinridge was amazed. “Well, you’re” 
a nice un to stan’ there an’ say that when’ 


you watched me grabble her out yorese’f!” 

“Grabble what out?” snarled Mr. Min- 
niver. 

“Oh, pappy, wash yore han’s in the 
river an’ go in to supper. Don’t pay no 
*tention to that braggin’ blowhard!” 

“Braggin’ blowhard!” echoed Mr. 
George, astounded. “Why, it ain’t braggin’ 
to brag about what you ackshelly got, is 
it, Mr. Minniver?” 

“Well, what in the thunderation have 
you got?” 

“Why, nothin’ much, but this evenin’ 
while I was meatin’ my shells I grabbed 
quite a sizable fresh-watter—that’s all.” 

Mr. Minniver came to an abrupt pause. 
“A what?” 

“Uh, huh, I thought that ’ud make you 
take notice.” 

The heavy man stood looking at him 
steadily. “You dug it out vo’ my bed?” he 
asked in a monotone. 

“Out o’ our bed,” corrected Mr. George. 
“The Tennessee River’s free—” 

“Lemme see it.” 

As Mr. George reached into his shirt 
pocket he saw Alsify May making pro- 
hibitory gestures at him from behind her 
father, but after the way the girl had 
talked he paid no attention to her. “Here 
she is. Big as a pea.” 

Mr. Minniver’s pouched eyes blinked at 
the gem. “Is—is it reg’lar?” he asked. 

“Reg’lar as a drap o’ dew,” assured 
George with the pride of ownership. 

“Oh, it’s wuth about fifty cents,” flung 
out Alsify May; “it’s got a cloud on one 
side.” 

Mr. George was incensed. “Well, it’s on 
the bottom! I don’t see what diffrunce a 
tech of cloud on the bottom would make, 
because after all they ain’t nobody can 
look on both sides of a fresh-watter at 
oncet. The top’s fine.” 

“Have you skun it yet?” asked Min- 
niver. 


” 
“Alsify May here is a fine han’ to skin 
fresh-watters.” 

“IT wouldn’t waste my time on a fresh- 
watter like that,” pronounced Alsify May 
with concentrated passion, “’cause that 
cloud goes clear through.” 

As Mr. George replaced the paper and 
slipped the pearl back into his pocket 
the Minnivers went in to supper. 

This left Mr. George alone on the shore 
at the foot of the naked limestone bluffs. 
More out of loneliness than hunger he 
went aboard his own shack boat and set 
about his evening meal. He crumbled the 
rat biscuit around a hole in his cabin 
floor, thinking how Alsify May had 
honeyed up to him one minute, then with- 
out any reason in the world had turned 
on him and insulted him the next. He 
could not imagine why the girl had so 
mistreated him. 

In his acidulous musings he assembled 
flour and baking powder, then he re- 
membered that he had some cold biscuit 
not eaten as yet, and he felt a kind of 
moral obligation to eat the cold ones be- 
fore he concocted others just as durable. 
He collected the cold, grayish lumps and 
considered what to do to them; split and 
toast them, dip them in water and warm 
(Continued on page 9) 
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“No, I ain’t skun it yet, but I’m agoin’ 
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Teaching Creative English 
in the High School 


HEN I was a student in 
high school it always 


seemed to me that I got a 

good deal of foolish in- 
struction on how to write themes. I 
was told how to write the short story 
by a skeleton. I was told that all 
writers wrote stories by a skeleton. 
And to make a long story short, I was 
given a topic to write about and told 
to write about that topic or I wouldn't 
get a grade. It took grades to get 
credits, and credits to get a diploma. 
I should have learned which side of 
my bread was butter. 

During my high school days I came 
to the conclusion, that if I ever taught 
school I’d teach English differ- 
ently from any teacher I'd 
ever had except one high school 
teacher and one college teacher. 

They were the best teachers I 
ever knew in creative writing, 
and it seemed to me they got 


results. Each taught creative 
writing one day a week in their & 
English courses. One of the ob 


teachers couldn’t write a good 
line of poetry or prose her- 
self, yet she could tell her stu- 
dents how to do it. The other 
was a novelist, and today he 


is not teaching school, but 
writing. These teachers were 
opposites but obtained very 


similar results. I have no way 

te measure the results of their teach- 
ing except by remembering the work 
that was read in each class. 

My early training impressed me 
deeply with the idea that writers 
were not exactly human beings, that 
they walked, talked, loved, breathed, 
and ate like the rest of us living mor- 
tals here, but yet they were totally 
different. They wore long beards 
and famous chin-whiskers. I wanted 
to be a writer, but could I ever qual- 
ify according to my beliefs of what a 
writer was? I wonder if any students 
today feel like that. Well, if you 
do, get that nonsense out of your 
mind. I want my students to know 
that writers are real human beings. 

When I first meet a new class of 
English students, I tell them that I 
don’t want them feeling that they 
aren’t a real part of things. I want 


everybody to feel as welcome as the 
flowers of May on the big earth. I 
tell them that 
English 


flunk an 
usnally 


I seldom 


student, and_ this 
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pleases the class. It is true an 
English student has to be down-right 
hopeless before I flunk him. I want 
my students to have absolute freedom 
and see what they are going to do 
with freedom. ‘That is something | 
seldom got when I was a student. 
Teachers sooner or later will find 
that the students themselves create 
their own interest. The class work 
will become fun. 

If a teacher maintains interest in 
the class-room there is naturally going 
te be discipline. Discipline comes 
with interest. Well, in order to get 
interest, I tell the students to write 
about anything they want to write 


Drawings by Thomas Benton from School House in 


the Foothills (Simon and Schuster). 


about and put it in any form they 
please. That is to start with, and 
they take advantage of what I say and 
on goes the race. They envy each 
other. They try to do better work 
than their friends and they jump so 
far ahead that I find some students 
start copying. They don’t intend to 
be outdone. I have seen teachers 
who would throw a student cut of the 
class for a trick like this. But why 
should the student be thrown out? 
You understand he has pride, and he 
hates to let another surpass him when 
he stands up and reads before the 
class once a week. It is usually the 
girls that will not be outdone. The 
boys can take it better than the girls. 

My first aim is to get them to write. 
I don’t grade off for periods and 
commas and colons and _ semicolons 
when I’m getting them interested in 
putting their thoughts on paper. Re- 
member, there are a few in the class 
that can’t write a line. They are 
afraid to let themselves slip on paper, 








as they would be afraid to skate the 
first time on ice. I take these stu- 
dents one by one, find out an impres- 
sive experience they have had, and ask 
them towrite about it. It is not long be- 
fore they find out they can write themes, 
poetry, articles, and short stories in a 
fashion. I want them to feel free and 
flexible. I want them to put their 
hearts on paper, and they do it. 

I let the students have memory 
work once a week, and this is optional 
too. If it is an American Literature 
class, I ask them to memorize Ameri- 
can poetry; if the class is English 
Literature, I ask them to memorize 
poetry from the English poets. Here 
are some of the poems students 
memorize and give at one reci- 
tation: Christabel, A Dream 
of Fair Women, Maud, Tam 
o Shanter, The Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night, Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard, The 
Barrel Organ, The Highway- 


man, Thanatopsis, Ululume, 
The Raven, One Hoss Shay, 
Paul Revere’s Ride, Maud 


Muller, Skipper Ireson’s Ride, 
Green River, Description on 
the Entrance of a Wood, An- 
nabel Lee, Hiawatha, Prisoner 
of Chillon, Shakespeare’s son- 
nets, Lycidas, To a Skylark, 
Adonais, The Cloud, Ode to 
the West Wind, Mazeppa, Bal- 
lad of the East and West, Gunga Din, 
The Eve of St. Agnes, Ode to the 
Nightingale, How They Brought 
Good News From Ghent to Aix, Pied 
Piper of Hamlin, Sonnets to Stella, 
Mandalay, The Deserted Village, 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortal- 
ity, Tintern Abbey, Dover Beach, The 
Garden of Proserpine, The Hound of 
Heaven, The Blessed Damozel, and 
The Lady of Shalot. Not one of the 
above poems was required in English 
assignments. They were given as 
optional among students of a class of 
twenty-five and a class of thirty. 
Many students would ask to give more 
than one minor selection of poetry. 
I can hardly think of a good minor 
poem, English or American, that has 
not been recited in one of my English 
classes. The minute a student gives 
a poor poem for memory work one 
can see the students looking at each 
other. They set their own standards 
of memory work, and give as much or 
as little of it as they like. 











Written work grows like memory 
work. First the themes are brief. 
Then they get longer and still longer 
until they become quite lengthy. We 
have taken up a whole period on one 
theme, discussed it pro and con, and 
each student raised a voice and gave 
his opinion. We let everybody’s point 
of view count. If a student doesn’t fit 
into our English class, we try to find 
the reason and to remove all obstacles. 
We discuss the forms of poetry when 
it is recited. We try to forget that 
the author was a literary figure. We 
find lines in his poetry that show he 
was a real human being like the rest 
of us. Then when we study his life, 
we hunt for poems that relate to in- 
cidents of his time. It makes the 
English class fun. 

I read poems from my own book 
to my English 
classes, and I found 
one or two of the 
students started to 
imitate my work. I 
read stories to them 
and articles. I 
found that my class 
was critical, and 
when the majority 
said a poem was 
good or a story, it 
sooner or later 
found a place in 
print. This has 
happened too many 
times to be an acci- 
dent. I’ve been thor- 
oughly disgusted at 
times when they'd 
turn their thumbs 
down on my work. But they stuck to 
their judgment, and they were usually 
right. 

All members of the class agreed 
at the first of the year that we would 
write about the things in our own 
backyards. We would write about 
anything and_ everything except 
picnics (that was a subject worn out 
long ago), and trips to the moon 
and such tomfoolery, and even big 
trips to New York, unless the stu- 
dent had actually been there. We 
decided to write about our own people, 
our trees, stars, grass, flowers—old 
apple orchards in the sun and tum- 
bling fences, people getting drunk, 
Kentucky elections, public officials, 
love affairs that the students had 
actually known of (one of their own 
if they wanted to write it), snakes, 
turtles, terrapins, birds—all living 
things that walk or crawl on the 
Kentucky earth. There was no bar- 
rier to keep them from writing about 
anything. Length and style were 
left to them. Outside students wanted 
to leave their classes and come 
in and listen to the students read on 
theme days. Often a student would 


read a theme and another would say, 


“Why 


in the world didn’t I think 
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about that and write it?” Here it is 
—just as simple as falling off a log, 
and someone happened to stumble 
onto the idea and put it into words. 
That is the way great art is born—it 
is often done when the author doesn’t 
realize what he is doing. 

Last year I couldn’t get any poetry 
from the class. The students wanted 
to write prose. I asked for poetry 
time and again. It never came. One 
day a student from our little Writ- 
ers’ Club (which at that time was 
composed of five boy members) 
handed me five poems. I handed 
them back and asked Clyde to read 
them aloud. I asked him if he had ever 
written poetry before, and he said 
he had, but he had never brought it 
to class. I thought it was the best 
poetry I'd ever received from a high 





had_ scribbled 


student. He 
these five poems down in a chemistry 
class on the backs of his test question 
sheets. 

I had to suspend another one of 


my best creative English students 
twice and threaten to keep him out 


school 


indefinitely for drinking. He was 
tall, high-strung, and extremely ner- 
vous. The boy could actually write, 
and he had a mountain of an urge in 
him to write. He would sit in an- 
other class, answer the questions 
thrust at him by the teacher, and in 
the meantime be writing a short story. 
He told me many times that he weuld 








Readers of Jesse Stuart’s book of Kentucky 
sonnets, The Man With the Bull-Tongue 
Plow, are glad to learn that his short 
stories have been collected and will be 
published in March by the E. P. Dutton 
Company, under the title Head O’W-Hol- 
low. From the title story of this volume, 
originally published in the Yale Review, 
we present on the opposite page a short 
excerpt. In our September 28 issue last 
semester we printed “Kentucky, My Source 
of Song,” which Mr. Stuart had written 
for Scholastic. Now, in the accompany- 
ing article, Mr. Stuart, who teaches Eng- 
lish in his Kentucky mountains, gives 
Scholastic readers a few of his ideas about 
how it should be done. 
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rather write than eat. I would not 
change his bent of writing for any- 
thing on earth. He was a little 
rough, but sooner or later as he grew 
older he would make the necessary 
changes and shape himself up into a 
regular style. He had it in him to 
write, and if dissipation doesn’t wholly 
conquer him you'll hear from this 
young braggart hill-billy farmer as 
rustic as his own Kentucky hills. 

One of the girls wouldn’t read a 
theme in class. One of the teachers 
told me, “Virginia is afraid of you.” 
I said in astonishment, “That cer- 
tainly is strange. She has no right 
to be afraid of me. No human being 
needs to be afraid of me. Animals 
are never afraid of me.” “Yes, but 
Virginia is,’ she said. 

One day I asked Virginia to re- 
main after class. She told me she 
couldn’t talk as she’d like to talk, and 
when I called on her to read it scared 
her. And she thought she couldn’t 
write. I asked her if she could not 
talk a little. She acknowledged that 
she could. “Write just as you talk,” 
I told her. The next day she came to 
English class with a short story. From 
that time on, slie led that English 
class with plenty of points to spare. 
I never found a better all-around 
English student than Virginia. One 
day before Virginia graduated, I said 
to her, “Virginia, see how much a 
teacher misses when he doesn’t under- 
stand one of his students. Look at 
the difference in your grades the first 
semester and the last semester of this 


year.” Virginia replied, “And how 
much the student misses when she 
doesn’t understand the teacher! I 


don’t even know what my grades have 
been this last semester, I’ve enjoyed 
my class so much. I’ve really learned 
how to express myself on paper, 
though I do not intend ever to be a 
writer.” 

Before the year is over we cut the 
production down to a certain extent 
and do a little work on sentence struc- 
ture. We practice a little technique. 
At the first of the year, ideas for 
writing are the things we fought for. 
Now it is our work to arrange them 
properly. I have always felt that if 
the young plastic mind of the student 
was taught to create—or rather, 
directed in its own creation—that the 
technique would take care of itself. 
Almost anyone can get to the place 
where he can punctuate, but can he 
put his ideas on paper? My feeling 
is that they cannot when they are 
hampered by restrictions such as as- 
signed topics to write about, and 
arguing all day about where a period 
or comma should be placed. They 
cannot get anywhere. Grass growing 
under concrete sidewalks yearns for 
the sun and the wind and the rain, but 
it cannot grow. 
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Head O’ the Hollow 


By JESSE 


OU can take the road you 

please. You can go take the 

way a crow flies or the way the 

wind blows. And you can 
follow your nose. But the road that 
leads you to W-Hollow is a wagon 
road, the first three miles of it. For 
the rest, it’s a cow path, a goat path, 
a rabbit path, a fox path, a mule path 
—it is whatever you want to call 
it. But the drum of the automobile 
is far away. The clockin’ of the 
horses’ hoofs used to beat hollow on 
the earth—and does still. The road 
is the color of a sand-rock, a pied 
copperhead turned on its back in the 
sun. 

You can follow the wind, for the 
wind blows west from the old E—K— 
Railroad, where the mail used to 
start out once a day and then twice 
a day; but if a tunnel fell in, there 
was no mail at all. Or if you come 
from the muddy Little Sandy, where 
people do their fishin’ and their bap- 
tizin’ in the springtime —come to the 
covered bridge, turn east and follow 


your nose. If one stranger comes 
from the old E—K—and another 


comes by the covered bridge, where 
the half-darkie used to sleep all day 
with the pigeons because he couldn’t 
go to the white school because he was 
half-white and couldn’t go to the col- 
ored school because he was half-white 
—let one turn west followin’ the wind 
and the other turn east followin’ his 
nose, and they'll meet somewhere in 
the breadpan of W-Hollow. 
W-Hollow is a place under the sun 
—the sun creeps into the low spots 
at midday—and used to be when 
there was big timber and hoot-owls— 
the hoot-owls would who-who at the 
sun hurtin’ their eyes at midday. Now 
there is plenty of brush in W-Hollow, 
enough to hide in when someone is 
huntin’ for you, enough to hide in if 
you owe debts and are tryin’ to get 
away from them—it takes a lot of 
And 
if you are a rabbit or a blacksnake, 
or a fox or a possum or a polecat, it’s 
a fine place. If you are a copperhead 
you had better stay out. Fire runs 
through W-Hollow, and a copperhead 
is like to lose his temper and die—a 
white whiplash of ashes on dark- 
burnt ground. If you are a terrapin, 
you are too slow to get out of the way 
of fire, and you'd better stay out of 
W-Hollow, too. Haven’t I seen the 


terrapin shells piled up like stalks 
from a sweetpotato patch, after the 
fire went through the new ground! I 
have 


seen the copperheads white 
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whips of ashes on the new ground. I 
have seen the crows come and 
hunt the ground for the half-burnt 
terrapins. They picked the shells 
out clean and left them in the wind 
and sun to dry. 

W-Hollow is a place under the 
sun, fenced in by the wind. It knows 
more things than it can ever tell. Its 
earth cannot speak, or its brush. And 
that is fine, too. Let them be dumb. 
And if two strangers meet there, one 
from the East and one from the West, 
let them take off their hats to each 
other in the breadpan of W-Hollow— 
it’s just a place with four seasons, 
wind, sun, rain, snow—with scrub- 
oaks and old log houses and new 
plank shacks—a place that’s some- 


over 


where for some and nowhere for 
many. 

How did it get its name? Who 
cut the big trees in W-Hollow? Who 


made the slippery wagon road in the 
long ago? Who built the old house 
at the forks of the road? 

Do not ask me so many questions 
at once. I am sure I don’t know who 
named W-Hollow. It was named for 
the letter W, so I have heard, as I 
have heard so many more things that 
are true and untrue—that are words 
useless as the wind, blowin’ about 
carelessly as the wind blows. Ask 
the dead on the Three-Mile Hill who 
named W-Hollow and who made the 
slippery wagon road—a road that is 
good now as it ever was and not a 
bit better now than it ever was. Ask 
the dead who cut the trees in W-Hol- 
low. Ask them if they did it. Ask 
them if they would do it again, if they 
had it to do all over again and could 
see the W-Hollow as we have today. 
Ask them if they didn’t build the 
house at the forks of the road. I’m 
sure some of them could tell you. 

* * * 

In or out of the Hollow, you can 
take the road you please, or you can 
follow your nose. It is just two 
pipes of taste-bud whichever way you 
come or go. Sometimes the ragweeds 
are growin’ in the road and they'll 
make little sulphur-colored streaks up 
and down your pant legs. Of course, 
when the fall comes and the rabbits 
and birds and possums get ripe, the 
ragweeds will all be dead, and there 
will be a lot of dead sycamore leaves 
in the road and dead leaves a-floatin’ 
on the little blue dwindlin’ holes of 
water in the creek. 

In the spring you can hear the 
beetles and the whippoorwills if you 
come. You can hear the birds a- 
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singin’ new songs. In the spring you 
can hear the wind slushin’ around in 
the leaves. In the summer you can 
hear the wind and the corn-blades 
parleyin’ around. You can hear the 
grasshoppers and the crickets. You 
can hear the lazy wind. You can hear 
the baa-baas of the sheep and the 
lambs up on the hills. The whole 
Hollow looks lazy in the summer sun. 
And the sun allus shines on W-Hol- 
low in Kentucky. It never reaches 
some of it till noon. But it gets there. 

In the fall you can see the brown 
leaves along the path, and you can 
see them flyin’ in the wind., You can 
hear the beetles in the bean patch— 
and down in the old corn fields. Fall- 
time is good to hear in W-Hollow. It 
is kindly sad, and if a body remem- 
bers the old-timers that used to be in 
W-Hollow in the falltime and remem- 
bers the frosty weed fields and the 
way they used to hunt—a body sorty 
wonders if the owls who-who for 
them in W-Hollow—them that used 
to be there and them there now. For 
it is a place under the sun, walled in 
by the wind and the hills—nowhere 
for many—somewhere for some. 


This excerpt is reprinted from the Yale 
Review by permission of the editors. 





Guileford 


(Continued from page 6) 





them over, crumble them in a pan and 
make a biscuit pudding. 

Alsify May’s snippishness had quite 
undermined his fortitude as a_ trencher- 
man. He really had no heart for biscuit, 
fresh, pied, toasted, rewarmed, or cold— 
the way women behaved—friendly one 
minute, haughty and offish the next! 

The sun was sinking in the west, and to 
Mr. watching it through his 
cabin window, it seemed a great bleeding 
heart drowning in the emblazoned west- 
ward reach of the river. Doves came in 
whistling flight from all directions to roost 
on the limestone bluffs. They arrived in 
pairs, contented and happy, Mr. George 
supposed, in the sweet, simple fashion of 
birds. The man drew a long sigh. He felt 
sick at Alsify May’s unaccountability. 

When it became dark Breckinridge 
George made ready for bed because there 
was nothing else to do. He got off one 
shoe by pushing its heel with the toe 
of the other, and sat staring out into the 
blue night at the dim signal light burning 
on the Minniver shanty boat. 

He dreaded getting into his bunk and 
trying to sleep. He knew as sleep ap- 
proached Alsify May would cease to be 
a girl whom he could scorn for her mis- 
treatment, and would become an evasive 
enchantress, with all her faults forgotten, 
tormenting the troubled empire of his 
dreams. 

He thought again of her offer of friend- 
ship when she gave him the rat biscuit. 
She even walked twenty or thirty paces 
to get it for him. Here, as an interlude 


(Concluded on page 14) 


George, 








HERE is the Tennessee River. 
It starts up in the Blue Ridge 





country. Little rivers come 

racing down, the Clinch, the 
Holston, and others. The Tennessee 
is a hill-country river, working its 
way down valleys, under big hills, 
little hills, now creeping west, now 
south, now north—Virginia, West Vir- 


ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, down into 
northern Alabama. The hill country 
of north Georgia is in the TVA sphere 
of influence. That is what this TVA 
thing is, “a sphere of influence.” 

It is something to dream and hope 
for, this land drained by the Tennes- 
see. There are a few rich valleys, 
growing blue grass. There are moun- 
tain ranges. Once all these mountains 
and hills were covered with magnifi- 
cent forests. It was one of the two 
Morgans who are in charge of this 
vast enterprise with David Lilienthal, 
H. A. Morgan, the land man, the folk 
man of the project, who talked to me 
of that. He was president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee before he got in- 
to this thing and he is a land-man. 

He talked for an hour and I gota 
sharp sense of the land-loving man. 
There was the story of how the hill 
lands had been robbed. No use blam- 


F r ere 
ing any one. The big timber men 
came to denude the hills. Then the 
little ones with the “pecker-wood” 


mills came to clean up. 

The farmers were left on the hills. 
Traditions grew up about these peo- 
ple. John Fox wrote of them in The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Not so 
good. Jeeter, of Erskine Caldwell’s 
Tobacco Road, is nearer the real thing. 


They were of the feud country, a 
pretty romantic lot, in books and 
stories. In real life they were some- 


thing else—in real life it was a piti- 
ful rather than a romantic story. 

It was the story of a people cling- 
year after year, to little hillside 
farms. Every year they got poorer 
and poorer. Some of these men went 
out of their hills to the coal mines 
and later to the factory towns that had 
come into the hills, but many came 


ing, 


back. There is the love of his own 
country in the hill man. 
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The TV A i 


What the Government is Doing For 
the Land and the People of the 
Tennessee Halls 


By Sherwood Anderson 





, SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Sherwood Anderson is important to 
students of English literature because it 
was he who pointed a new road in the 
American short story with the publication 
of his book, Winesburg, Ohio, in 1919. 
Mr. Anderson is a Southerner, not by 
birth, but by election. Born in Ohio 
(1875), he had to leave school at 14. He 
was successful as a paint factory owner and 
later as an advertising man, before he 
walked out of his office one day and made 
the definite decision to become a writer. 
Since then Mr. Anderson has lived mostly 
in the South, first in New Orleans and 
lately in Marion, Virginia, where for some 
years he has owned and simultaneously 
edited both the town newspapers (one Re- 
publican, one Democrat). His interest has 
always been in the life of the small towns 
and villages of our country and in the 
creation of a better life for the people in 
those towns. 








The depression brought the hill men 
back faster. I went into little upland 
valleys where a farm of thirty or forty 
acres might once have sustained one 
family. (It would have been poor 
enough fare—hard enough living for 
the one family.) 

But now, often, on such a farm I 
found three or four families. Sons 
had come back to their mountain 
fathers, bringing wives, bringing chil- 
dren. They had built little huts— 
often without windows. 

“At least here, on my father’s land, 
a little corn can be raised. There will 
be a cabin floor to sleep on at night. 
It is less terrible than walking among 
the out-of-works, in some _ indus- 
trial town.” 








SCHOLASTIC 









From Puzzied America 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. 


There is a story of an Englishman 
coming into the hill country, going 
among the hill men. The Englishman 
was stunned. 

“These hill men are English,” he 
said. “I don’t like it.” 

“You don’t like what?” 

“T don’t like their failing;. I- don’t 
like to think of Englishmen as fail- 
ures in a new land.” 

It is a land of tall, straight men— 
the kind of stock out of which came 
Daniel Boone, Andrew Jackson, An- 
drew Johnson. They have fine look- 
ing children, these men. The children 
fade young. The women fade young. 

There is bad diet. No money. The 
soil gets thinner and thinner with 
every passing year. Most of this hill 
land should go back into forest. Every 
rain that washes down the hillsides 
takes more of the soil away. 

Suppose you put the hills back into 
forest, what are you to do with these 
people? Are. you to herd them down 
into industrial cities, where there are 
already too many men out of work, 
living on charity? 

You have to think of the fact that 
what we call the modern world has 
pretty much gone on past these peo- 
ple, as it has gone completely past the 
tenant farmers, farther South. There 
are these mountaineers, millions of 
them scattered over a vast territory, 
touching several states. These are not 
the foreigners of whom we Americans 
can say so glibly—‘“If they do not like 
it here, let them go back where. they 
came from.” These men are from the 
oldest American stock we have. It is 
the kind of stock out of which came 
Abraham Lincoln. Robert Lincoln, his 
father, and Nancy Hanks, his mother, 
were poor whites of the hills. 

And there is all this other stuff 
about us of which we Americans are 
so proud, our well-equipped houses, 
motor cars, bathrooms, warm clothes 
—what we call our American standard 
of living. All these things not touch- 
ing these mountain people. 

They are clinging to their hills in 
one of the most beautiful lands in the 
world. 

“Can we take what they and their 
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hills already have—adding nothing— 
find the riches in their hills—and give 
these men modern life? If this mod- 
ern mechanical life is any good, it 
should be good for these people.” 

There is wealth in the land on which 
these people have tried to live. It is 
a new kind of wealth, the wealth of 
the modern man, of the modern world. 
It is wealth in the form of energy. 

Power—the coinage of the modern 
world! 

There is plenty of power—the pri- 
vate companies have only got a little 
of it so far—flowing silently away, 
along the Tennessee, along the rivers 
that come down out of the hills to 
make the Tennessee. 

Long ago, I’m told, army engineers 
went through these hills. They drew 
up a kind of plan, having in mind the 
use of all this wasted power in case 
of war, power to be harnessed, to make 
munitions, to kill men. 

There came the World War and 
the building of the Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals. That is where the 
Tennessee, in its wanderings, dips 
down into nerthern Alabama, thrusts 
down into the land of cotton. It is 
something to be seen. All good Amer- 
icans should go and see it. If the 
Russians had it there would be pa- 
rades, special editions of illustrated 
magazines got out and distributed by 
the government. 

There it is, however, completely 
magnificent. You go down, by ele- 
vator, some ten stories, under the 
earth, under the roaring river, and 
walk out into great light clean rooms. 
There is a song, the song of the great 
motors. You are stirred. Something 
in you—the  mechanically-minded 
American in you, begins to sing. 
Everything is so huge, so suggestive 
of power and at the same time so 
delicate. You walk about muttering. 

“No wonder the Russians wanted 
our engineers,’ you say to yourself. 

The great motors sing on, each mo- 
tor as large as a city room. There 
is a proud kind of rebirth of Amer- 
icanism in you. 

“Some of our boys did this,” you 
say to yourself, throwing out your 
chest. 

The Wilson Dam never was made 
to impound much water. The idea 
was to take the power directly out of 
the swirl of water rushing down over 
the shoals. 

But sometimes it doesn’t rush. Dry 
seasons come, far up-river and in the 
little rivers. The forest-denuded hills 
do not hold back the water after rains. 
Every time you build another dam 
up-river you get power out of the new 











Swung across the base of Norris Dam, in 

Tennessee, this narrow bridge enables TVA 

workers to get to their jobs on the huge 
Project, now 75 per cent completed. 
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dam and you increase the power at 
Muscle Shoals. They are building 
two dams now, each to make a great 
lake, the Joe Wheeler, some twenty- 
five miles above the Wilson, and the 
Norris, far up-river, a day’s drive, 
near Knoxville. They will both make 
great lakes, the shore line of the Nor- 
ris to be some nine hundred miles, it 
to be at places two hundred feet deep. 

Power stored to make a_ steady 
stream of power—power from the 
Wilson being used to build the Joe 





Wheeler and the Norris—the river 
being made to harness itself. There 
is a new kind of poetry in that 
thought. 


These, the first of perhaps a dozen 
dams to be built along one river— 
power aplenty for great stretches of 
country far outside the sphere of in- 
fluence of the present TVA. 

The power to be used, to give an 
opportunity to small industries, re- 
duce the power costs in towns over a 
wide country, make electrical power 
available in homes where it cannot 
now be used—the money coming in to 
go back into the country out of which 
the power came— 

Denuded hills to be reforested, soil 
washing stopped. 

This soil washing, going on in every 
denuded hill country, filling your lakes 
with mud after you build your dams, 
utterly destroying, making a barren 
waste of wide stretches of country. 
It’s hard to dramatize the slow, steady 
year-after-year eating away of soil 
richness. Whole lands have been de- 
stroyed by it, made into deserts. The 
government foresters, working with 
the CCC boys, are like wronged chil- 
dren in their eagerness to make their 
work understood. “Tell them about 
it. Please tell them,” they keep say- 
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ing. They follow you around eagerly. 
“You are a writer. Can’t you tell 
them? Can’t you make them under- 
stand that we are builders? These 
CCC camps. We are taking these city 
kids and making builders of them. 
The boys in the camps begin to un- 
derstand. Please make every one un- 
derstand.” 

Engineers and foresters going at 
night, after the day’s work, to coun- 
try towns in the district, to country 
school houses, lecturing, explaining. I 
found in these men working on the 
TVA something I have been hungry 
to find, men working at work they 
love, not thinking of money or pro- 
motion, happy men, laughing men. 
They think they are saving something. 
They think they are making some- 
thing. 

I went into the TVA accompanied 
by a friend, a business man who lives 
in Chicago. Formerly he was a college 
professor. Once he wrote a beautiful 
novel that got little or no attention. 
He was poor and went into business. 
He succeeded. 

But like a good many American 
business men, he wasn’t very happy 
in his success. When the New Deal 
was announced he went in for it, head 
over heels. 

He was strong for the NRA, but 
recently he has been skeptical. I had 
written him, telling him that I was 
going to look at the TVA and he 
wanted to go along. We met in Knox- 
ville and spent most of the first night 
in a hotel room, talking. 

“Tt isn’t going to work,” he said. 
He was speaking of the NRA. “They 
are trying to fix prices now. The 


small man is doomed.” He is himself 
not one of the small men. “You can’t 


page) 


(Continued on next 
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LITERARY LEADS 


All the world, including Judy O’Grady 
and the Colonel’s lady, is talking about 
Rudyard Kipling these days. About his 
70th birthday just passed; about his ill- 
ness and death and about the kind and 
degree of work produced by Mr. Kipling 
during a good 50 of those 70 years. In the 
Herald Tribune Books (Jan. 12) Stephen 
Vincent Benet weighs that half century 
of writing from the point of view of a 
reader who remembers when he first dis- 
covered the Jungle books and “realized 
he had written more books than the one 
in hand, and started to eat him like bread.” 
Take away the false jingoism, the bad 
poetry, the imperialism, says Mr. Benet, 
and get down to the real and best Kip- 
ling, and you have a master teller of tales. 
“We have other craftsmen—very skillful 
too at their trade—but they do not make 
quite these wares. And the magic is in 
them still.” You'll also find an interesting 
discussion of Kipling in Andre Maurois’ 
new book Poets and Prophets (Harpers). 
Next week’s Scholastic will include an 
article about Mr. Kipling and his con- 
tribution to our literature and our 
language. 

* 

TVA is also much in the news. You will 
see some fine shots (photographic) of the 
dam and the Clinch Valley and its people 
in the 10th March of Time, just released. 
And if you think that the day of ex- 
ploration is over, be sure to see the se- 
quence on the trail blazing that’s being 
done by a handful of Hawaiian volunteers 
on the coral atolls being prepared as air 
bases for the new air route to Australia. 


Just before his new book, The Lorenzo 
Bunch, was published, Booth Tarkington 
made the statement that he believed fiction 
to be dying—and that movies and radio 
were taking its place. The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature (Jan. 18) review of 
The Lorenzo Bunch throws these words 

, right back at their author. “Mr. Tark- 
‘ ington’s touch is still sure where youth is 
concerned,” writes Amy Loveman. “But 
these are brief interludes in a novel in 
which background, situation, and character 
are developed without subtlety or pene- 
tration. But The Lorenzo Bunch will make 
a hit as a picture.” Other books reviewed 
in this issue: Unpublished Poems of Emily 


Dickinson, Phil Stong’s new homespun 
Iowa novel, Career; Robert Neumann’s 
Zaharof, the Armaments King; and 


Tatiana Tchernavin’s We Soviet Women. 


Joseph Wood Krutch belongs to the 
school of thought that holds that Shakes- 
peare is just as good, if not better, without 
elaborate props. That there’s more magic 
to the lines when one cypress in a tub 
represents the forest and the beholder’s 
imagination has to supply the light which 
through yonder window breaks. That 
“nothing is gained by simply adding 
spectacle or supplementary scenes to 
Shakespeare’s text.” Read his article 
“Sweet Swan of Hollywood” elaborating 
this theory in the Jan. 22 Nation. 


T. S. Stribling (see page 4) and his 
violinist wife live most of.the time at his 
native Clifton, Tennessee, but he spends 
part of each year in New York seeing 
publishers (Doubleday Doran) and people. 
He is tall and lean and scholarly, with a 
John Masefieldian look about him. Stu- 
dents at Columbia University were glad 
to read the announcement made this month 
that Mr. Stribling will give a course for 
them this spring in the technique of the 
novel. 


The TVA 
(Continued from preceding page) 


stop the chisellers. You can’t. You 
can’t.” 

We went to look at the TVA. We 
did look. We listened. We went down 
among the workers on the dams. We 
went into power houses, visited men in 
their offices. Sometimes we were ac- 
companied by enthusiasts, engineers, 
foresters, and others, and often we 
were alone. We had our own car. 


We kept talking. We kept looking. © 


A change came over my friend. 

“So this is the South,” he said. 

He had the Northern man’s point of 
view. To the Southerner the South is 
the deep South. He began talking of 
the TVA as the South’s opportunity. 
In spite of the fact that my friend 
was once a college professor he is an 
educated man. He knows his American 
history. 

“Look what we Northerners did to 
the South,” he kept saying as his en- 
thusiasm grew. “And now this.” 

We took our look at the TVA, the 
immediate sphere of influence, and 
pushed on down into the deep South. 
We got into the back country, going 
by back roads. 

Men were plowing in the Southern 
fields. There was the thing, always a 
new wonder to the city man, the 
patience of men with the earth, the 
way they cling to it. We were in a 
poor district. They are not hard to 
find in the back country of the deep 
South. There were these miles of back 
roads, deeply rutted, even dangerous, 
bridges fallen into decay. 

“It is a kind of inferno,” my friend 
kept saying. We had just left the land 
of new hope, men busy, the strikingly 
charming government-built town of 
Norris, at Norris dam, going up, men 
laughing at their work— 

Memory in us both of a lunch had 
with a dozen foresters in a town in 
the heart of the TVA—the town sit- 
ting on land that would presently be a 
lake bottom—the laughter in the room, 
the anxiety of the men that their story 
be told straight— 

“Don’t talk too big. Don’t promise 
too much. We may be stopped.” 

That against the land of desolation, 
of no hope—the poor farmers, getting 
poorer every year. The cotton allot- 
ment in the South wasn’t going to be 
of much help to the people along the 
road we had got into. It would go to 
the land owners and not one out of 
ten of the little farmers, white or 
black, along the road we traveled 
would own the land he was plowing— 

Poor little unpainted cabins half 
fallen down. Pale women with tired 
eyes. Undernourished children play- 
ing in bare yards before the cabins. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 
Rudyard Kipling 


There is more of the essence of English 
history—and for that matter, of English 
character—in these stories, than in a shelf- 
ful of ordinary school histories. Taken 
together with the companion volume, Re- 
wards and Fairies, you can use these 
tales as the best of preparations either for 
a stay in England or for an effort to 
understand, on this side of the ocean, the 
nature of the English spiritual back- 
ground. I took these little books with me 
on a long walking tour once: I shall never 
forget the effect of re-reading the one 
about the life of Roman soldiers on the 
Great Wall across England, on the very 
spot where the action takes place. It had 
not changed since the Romans left; I 
could still see what they saw. With Kip- 
ling’s centurion speaking in the story, I 
could feel as if time had ceased to be, and 
I was back in the days before the Nor- 
mans, before the Anglo-Saxons came over. 

These stories were written for young 
people; a boy and girl are shown the secrets, 
of the past of the English countryside, by 
no less an authority than the ancient but 
ever-young sprite Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
When the experience is over, each time 
he brushes its memory from their minds, 
so they need not be confused as to the 
century in which they are living. But the 
experience stays in the mind of the reader, 
put there by the magic of Kipling’s story- 
telling art. 

There is a brand-new anthology called 
The Kipling Pageant that gets together 
some of the most famous examples of that 
art: you will perhaps be astonished to 
find how many of these you knew, or at 
least, knew about, before. Kipling has 
become part of the “content in conscious- 
ness” of his century, and in more than one 


century to come he will be influencing the 


lives of others. 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR 
Martin Andersen Nexo 


There are not many “proletarian novels” 
so continually and excitingly readable as 
this one. It is long, but that does not hurt 
it in the least; we have grown well used 
to long novels. It deals with the life- 
struggles of the little boy Pelle, who 
grows up in Denmark in the early days 
of trades unions, and describes the de- 
veloping labor movement, and the people 
active in it. You will feel, if the book 
affects you as it did me, that you have. 
made lifelong friends far away. 

Pelle starts life under more than one 
handicap, but the early chapters are beau- 
tiful indeed. He is a herd-boy on a great 
farm; the farm people, the poor in the 
villages, the workers in the city to which 
he goes, are each one alive and different 
from all the others. There is tragedy and 
comedy intertwined and more than one 
climax of thrilling intensity. For instance, 
there is one powerful scene where a crazed 
workman holds a multitude at bay. 

I think my largest gain from reading 
this book has been the spirit, not so much 
of understanding, as of desire to under- 
stand the motives and impulses of other 
people: This simple, heartfelt and well- 
written record of Denmark’s poor people 
years ago, is a book you should not over- 
look. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Edgar Lee Masters 
UPPOSE that in the graveyard 


of a small town, the dead arose 

and erased from their head- 

stones such epitaphs as “Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” and 
each wrote down the whole truth 
about his life. Soon the whole country- 
side would gather, shocked and aghast 
at these revelations. An excitement 
similar to this aroused the reading 
public when Edgar Lee Masters’ 
Spoon River Anthology appeared in 
1915. In this book the poet employed 
such a device: “true” biography con- 
centrated into an epitaph. Hiram 
Scates tells how he deserted his young 
followers in politics, idealists who 
“staked their all on the truth,” be- 
cause he was flattered by an invitation 
from the corrupt faction to be the 
County boards’ secretary. Searcy 
Foote confesses his murder of Aunt 
Persis, half-paralyzed, (‘‘the sand ran 
out of her mouth like a duck’’), to get 
her money to marry Delia. 

Among all these thwarted and 
misshapen lives were some who found 
their achievement in sturdy, honest 
living, kindliness and_ self-sacrifice, 
like Lucinda Matlock: ‘““We were mar- 
ried and lived together for seventy 
years, enjoying, working, raising the 
twelve children”; and Fiddler Jones 
who 


... ended up with forty acres; 
. ended up with a broken fiddle— 
And a broken laugh, and a thousand 
memories, 
And not a single regret. 


Masters wanted to write the story 
of a small town and have the same 
story be the story of the whole world. 
The poems of Spoon River Anthology 
are in vigorous, speech-like rhythms, 
the free-forms assuming with power 
the virtues of prose. Masters came 
honestly by his insight into the lives 
of the Spoon River people, for as a 
boy he lived only five miles from them, 
and as a man he became a successful 
criminal lawyer with opportunity for 
peering into the lives of every manner 
of men. He was born in 1869, in Gar- 
nett, Kansas, but soon afterward his 
family moved to Illinois, where he 
had a casual schooling and studied in 
his father’s law-office. Later he be- 
came an eminent criminal lawyer in 
Chicago, for a while a partner of Clar- 
ence Darrow. 

As a youth Masters wrote hundreds 
of poems and published several unim- 
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portant books under pen-names. After 
Spoon River Anthology, the poet re- 
turned to conventional moods and 
themes, for instance in Songs and 
Satires. Then he wrote The New 
Spoon River and Domesday Book. In 
} y 


his biography, Lincoln, The Man, 
1931, his interpretation of Lincoln 


as a cold, able politician and a hypo- 


crite caused great fury against 
Masters. Masters has said that he ar- 
rived at this view while examining 


contemporary documents in prepara- 
tion of a work in praise of Lincoln. 
He has recently published a revealing 
biography of his friend, Vachel Lind- 
say. (Schol., Jan. 4, 1936.) 

Mr. Masters’ newest book of poems 
is Invisible Landscapes. This work 


affirms the virtue of the land and 
denies the “wolfish” and_ planning 


peoples who inhabit it and pass into it. 


Moon Meadows 


Cathays and Soviets may spread their 
broils, 
And Washington sing peace, or say defeat 
is 


For us in naval treaties, 
The unreckoning land laughs for the hand 
that toils: 


Peaches grow ripe in Georgia; by the 
dunes 

Of Michigan the grapes change like the 
water 


To deeper azures, as the quarter 
Moon drains her cup to purpling after- 
noons. 


From Iowa to Maryland stands the corn; 
And Kansas, the Dakotas have _ been 
wedded 
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In showers of gold for golden-headed 
Wheat by the reapers now already shorn 


For the prison towers of cities. Now are 
burst 
The Texas pods; and now where suniight 
dapples 
Missouri orchards, are apples; 
Now Utah quinces slake the wild 
thirst. - 


bee’s 


Still stands the Canyon of rampart and 
parapet; 
roars the Rio Grande through’ the 
gorges ; 

And by Lake Michigan the forges 
Tear and consume Gogebic and Marquette. 


Still 


Whether the horses of the sun increase 
Nebraska’s riches; whether from Okla- 
homa 
The oil pours, or Tacoma 
Lades lumber for the Orient; 
peace 


whether 


Or war is, yet the Father Sky, who woos 
The Mother Earth, forever is restoring 
The stones of cities, the warring 
Waste of industrious man whom 
pursues. 


Fate 


And war may come again, as it has tolled 
The wide land’s foison; and the wild 
hosanna 
Rise from Virginia to Montana 
‘To the ancient lies wherewith the dwarfs 
get gold. 


The unseen airs 
from heaven or 


Despite all hope this is. 
Of Destiny will blow 
Hades 

But we can sit where shade is 
In Illinois and watch the faHing pears; 





And dream though 
mer’s breath 


war ensue, yet sum- 


Failing will come again with April’s 
laughter 
For crocuses, and after 


There will be autumn and ages of man’s 
death, 


And this sea-bound domain—though alien 


hands 
Possess it, and the faith our fathers 
cherished 
In wreck and change be perished— 
This moon, these stars above these 


meadow lands. 


However, he believes that the gen- 
erations of men gone into the land, 
give it an atmosphere realized by our 
feelings. 


And all places where men have been 
Have taken the quality of the mood 
And spirit that they were gathered in. 


This is the “invisible landscape.” 

Some poets write best when their 
poetry approaches prose. Spoon River 
Anthology contains probably Masters’ 
best poems, although this latest book 
of poems tries to outdo the simple 
statement which is his best manner. 
He has here added tohis earlier keen 
observations about men very moving 
observations about Nature, as in the 
quoted poem. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


“Moon Meadows” is reprinted from I/nvisible 
Landscapes, by Edgar Lee Masters, copyright, 


1936 (Macmillan Company), by permission of the 
author. 









Guileford 


(Concluded from page 9) 


in his thoughts, he wondered if Guileford 
was now eating the poison. He listened in 
the darkness. Everything in his own boat 
was quite silent, but a little way down the 
river he could hear voices quarreling. 

Mr. Minniver and his daughter never 
got along any too well together. Breck- 
inridge already had found that out. He 
wondered dreamily how any one could 
quarrel with Alsify May. It was like 
wrangling with an angel. After a time 
he heard a faint splashing in the river. 
Then Mr. George recalled that it was 
Saturday night, and he divined that Alsify 
May was in the river bathing. 

A shimmer of waves made heart 
give a jump. Then he saw that the swim- 
mer actually was approaching his own 
boat. He wondered what in the world 
she meant to do? 

The swimmer came closer and closer 
with hardly a sound. Mr. George could 
hardly breathe when a hand reached up 
and caught the overhang of his boat. He 
sat transfixed, unable to move or speak 
when a harried voice whispered, “Mr. 
George! Oh, Mr. George!” 

The man’s heart was about to suffocate 
him. “What? What is it, Alsify May?” 

“Mr. George,” whispered the girl, “go 
way; please go way to-night!” 

The shell digger was stricken at such a 
request, “Why, Alsify May—what fur?” 

“Shh! Oh, pappy’s on a high horse. Do 
cast off your lines an’ float away!” 

“Why, Alsify May, I—I kain’t!” 

“Oh, I thought you—you liked me good 
enough for that!” 

“Why, Alsify May, I do like you good 
enough for that. I like you too good for 
it; that’s the trouble!” 

There was a pause, then the swimmer 
quavered, “I—I knew you wouldn’t go. Oh, 
“I jest knew it!” 

Mr. George was utterly torn up inside. 
He made a stride, and was out on his 
guards, peering down into the darkness. 
The girl gave a little gasp and immedi- 
ately began swimming away. He could see 
only the pale blob of her face and the 
movement of her arms. 

“Alsify May, come back here. Don’t go. 
Come back!” 

But she dwindled again into the faint 
focus of waves and was gone. 

Mr. George stood on his guards, look- 
ing in the direction of the Minniver house 
boat for a long time. Then he went back to 
his cabin, sat down on his bunk again, 
and pulled off his other shoe. 

Only then did it occur to him that all 
Alsify May wanted was for him to go 
away and leave the shell beds to her 
father. Such mercenary aims astonished 
and disgusted the mussel fisherman. For 
her to do a thing like that; for her to 
make all this display of feeling; to swim, 
naked, he supposed, right up to his boat 
in order to beg him to vacate shell beds 
that were free to the world—just as much 
his as anybody else’s! What a low-down, 
penny-squeezing— 

His attention was diverted by a faint 
noise in the corner of his cabin. It was 
the straightforward thievery of Guileford, 
to which the emotional deceits of Miss 
Minniver did not compare in honesty. With 
a sudden impulse Mr. George got out 


his 





of his bunk, struck a light and threw the 


rat biscuit into the river. After that he 
felt better. 

He put out his light, went back to bed, 
and dropped asleep. How long he slept 
the shell digger did not know. He was 
awakened by a scratching dash of some- 
thing over his legs and bunk. In the man’s 
sleepy head formed the fantastic notion 
that Guileford was hunting in his shirt 
pocket for the fresh-water pearl. Then a 
clinking at his kitchen stove told him there 
was a marauder at that end of the cabin. 
Whoever or whatever it was must have 
frightened the rat. Then a kind of in- 
credible theory dawned on Mr. George 
that he was being robbed. 

Anger, the indignation of a property 
holder for a thief, moved in a warm 
flush over the shell fisherman’s body. He 
eased himself up like the gathering of the 
wrath of Jove. He got a leg over the side 
of the bunk. The straw in his mattress 
whispered loudly. He knew he must have 
been heard and that further caution was 
wasted. He made a leap out of his bunk 
toward his shotgun in a rack over his door. 

George heard an oath, and knew there 
was a sharp movement in the darkness. 
Next moment flame flared before his eyes 
from a stunning blow on the head. Some- 
thing huge grappled him. He wrestled, 
struggled, crashed about in the dark. 

The shell fisherman fought groggily and 
blindly from his blow. He clutched a shirt 
with his left hand, hammered desperately 
with his right. Numbing blows of a sand- 
bag fell in the blackness over his shoul- 
ders and arms. With a lucky clutch the 
boat owner caught the intruder’s fat 
throat. He began trying to crush the 
fellow’s goozle. The man wheezed, lurched 
backward, struck desperately. 

A gong seemed to sound in Breckin- 
ridge’s head. Then the robber appeared to 
be rising up through the roof with irresist- 
ible power; his throat tore loose from 
George’s clutching fingers. The bare floor 
struck the shell fisher’s chest and chin. He 
scrabbled aimlessly where he had fallen. 

Some minutes later, when he got on his 
legs, the mussel digger groped out on his 
guard, holding to the posts with his feet 
wide apart. He reached up to the burning 
spots in his hair and on his shoulders. 
“The dad-burned scoun’le,”’ he mumbled, 
“come here beatin’ me up in my own 
boat!” His sense of outrage was enor- 
mous. Then he felt in his shirt pocket for 
his pearl. It was gone. 

Just then in the night there broke forth 
the uproar of the Minniver scow. All that 
was visible of the boat was her exhaust. 
This vibrating flash withdrew down the 
river at high speed; it decreased to the 
luminosity of a firefly’s flicker and soon 
rounded the lower bend. 

While Mr. Breckinridge George stood 
looking in bewilderment at this, a kero- 
sene lamp came out of the shanty boat 
below his own. Then in its dim rays he 
made out Alsify May holding the lamp 
above her head. She came up the bank 
peering, trying to see beyond her own 
illumination, and began calling in a tone 
edged with horror, “Mr. George! Breck- 
inridge! Oh, are—are you dead?” 

The notion that he might be dead 
affected Mr. George as gruesomely as it 
did the girl. 

“Why, no, I’m not dead!” 

The girl began weeping in reaction. “Oh, 
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he said he’d killed you! I thought he had! 
I heard you-all fightin’ !” 


“Why, Alsify May—who—was that— 


was that yore pappy?” 

“Oh, yes, I tol’ je to get away from 
here. He’s been threatenin’ an’ threat- 
enin’, an’ after you dug that fresh-watter 
he couldn’t stan’ it no longer.” 

“So it was yore pappy came an’ beat 
me up—an’ tuk my fresh-watter too!” 

“Yes, I begged you not to let him see 
that fresh-watter! He’s allus gittin’ into 
trouble. He has to run away from ever’ 
place we go to. He got chased out of 
Knox County down into Alabam’, then 
out o’ Alabam’ down here. Now he’s gone 
ag’in, an’ I'll haff to sell the shells an’ 
float down the river after him tuli I find 
him some’rs.” She began sobbing again. 

Mr. George hurried out and supported 
her up the gangplank of his boat. The 
feel of her firm, curved body in his arms 
brought a sudden easement to his burning 
scalp and shoulders. 

“Alsify May,’ he comforted her, “you 
ain’t goin’ floatin? down no river huntin’ 
nobody whilst I’m alive.” 

“But, Mr. George—I haff to.” 

“You don’t haff to do nothin’ no more. 
Yore haff to days is over. Me an’ you 
air goin’ to float down together when we 
work out these beds aroun’ here. If we 
ever fin’ your pappy he'll be welcome 
to jine us, but they ain’t nobody goin’ 
floatin’ off lookin’ for him ag’in, neither 
you nore me.” 

As the man’s arms became more en- 
compassing, Alsify May forgot her father 
and warned breathlessly, “Wait, wait, Mr. 
George. Lemme put this lamp down in- 
side first; you'll joggle it out o’ my han’s.” 

When the lamp was put down inside 
they stood for a long time casting a single 
shadow on the bare wall of the shanty 
boat; then in the midst of their low, 
broken and foolish talk the girl gave a 
little exclamation, “Looky there, what is 
that scratchin’ around?” 

The man bent down. “Why, it’s Guile- 
ford,” he ejaculated. “He must ’a’et some 
of yore biscuit after all.” 

Alsify May’s eyes wrinkled with distaste 
at the sight of a rat. “Well, throw him 
out in the river, Breckinridge.” 

“He ain’t dead yet.” 

“Well, what if he ain’t?” 

“Looky here, Alsify May,’ cried Mr. 
George in sudden illumination, “I bet it 
was Guileford havin’ a fit that woke me 
up in time to ketch yo’ pappy, an’—an’ 
git us together like this!” 

“Well, what if he did?” 

“Nothin’—only—Say, I wonder what is 
the anecdote for that rat biscuit you give 
me, Alsify May. Do you know?” 








“Yes, I know—eggs. You didn’t eat 
none of it, did you?” 
“No, I didn’t. Say, I got some eggs. 


Look here, Alsify May, le’s give Guileford 
one. The little dodger’s been with me all 
the way down from Alabam’. He saved 
my life in a way, and besides that, he looks 
like the very image of a cousin of mine.” 

“Looky here,” cried Alsify May, “are 
you or ain’t you goin’ to throw that rat 
in the river? If you ain’t I'll go back to 
my own boat!” , 

This was the first disagreement of the 
Georges in their long river idyl together. 


Reprinted from Pictorial Review by per- 
mission of the editors. 
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Scholastic’s 


IN this issue, Scholastic introduces a new feature which the 

editors believe will be of the greatest interest and value to all 
high school students—a page devoted to vocational topics and 
information. Occupational trends and opportunities, typical vo- 
cational problems and possible ways of meeting them, factors to 
think about in preparing for a vocation, simple tests to try on 
yourself, references, suggestions, and hints that may help you— 
all these will be published on this page at intervals. 

Our vocational page will be edited by Robert H. Mathewson, 
psychologist, counseller, writer, and lecturer, whose wide training 
and experience has equipped him to advise young people sym- 
pathetically on their life problems. A graduate of Connecticut 


State College and a Master of Arts in psy- 
chology from Columbia University, he has 
taken extensive graduate work in Clinical 
Psychology at Presbyterian Medical Center and 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. His wide life experience, however, is 
equally important with his professional back- 
ground. He has been an office boy, shipping 
clerk, worker in machine tool, electric equip- 
ment industries, and foundries, carpenter, 
farmer, corporal in the World War, foreign 
trade expert for the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce in Scandinavia, editor and _ research 
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New 


came a pioneer 


the state, under 


complished 








Employment Service. 
Federal Adult Educational Program, associated with the State 
Department of Education at Hartford. 

Our purpose in inaugurating this page is not to conduct an 
individual guidance service by correspondence. Obviously, the 
adjustment of personal vocational problems can be best ac- 
only 
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worker for building, engineering, and aviation papers. He be- 


in guidance for young people and adults in 


Connecticut, establishing a clinic at Norwalk in 1932, and or- 
ganizing guidance institutes and occupational surveys throughout 


the auspices of the State College and State 
He is now Executive Secretary of the 


through personal interviews, and Mr. 
Mathewson will not be able to reply person- 
ally to all inquiries. However, letters about 
students’ vocational problems may be ad- 
dressed to him, provided the applicants make 
every effort to secure assistance first from local 
sources. Selected letters containing typical 
problems of general interest will be treated as 
fully as possible in a column of Questions and 
Answers on this page. If you do not see yours 
here, do not be discouraged, but watch the 
others. Address: Mr. Robert H. Mathewson, 
Vocational Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 43d 
Street, Nex York City. 








TRAINING 


IME was in the United States 

when almost anyone of legal 

age, and many not of legal age, 

could get a job doing some- 
thing, somewhere. Willingness to work 
was about the only indispensable 
qualification; there were so many jobs 
to be done that hands and muscles and 
minds were in demand all over the 
country. 

But we have come _ to a_ point, 
reached by European countries many 
years ago, where intense competition 
for jobs has resulted in a raising of 
employment standards. There is in- 
creasing demand for trained workers, 
skilled craftsmen. “I can get un- 
skilled, inexperienced help by the hun- 
dred,” says one employer, “but there 
is a serious scarcity of skilled workers 
in at least two lines in this city.” 

Let us look for a moment at the 
other side of the picture. A recent 
high school graduate entered a local 
branch of the National Employment 
Service where unemployed individuals 
may register free of charge and be- 
come candidates for vacant jobs. 

“For what kind of job do you wish 
to apply?” asked the employment in- 
terviewer. 

“Oh, any kind of work!” replied the 
high school grad. 

Employment experts tell us that this 
is an all-too-common answer. Lack of 
training for some kind of work leads 
to requests like this for any kind of 
work and, unfortunately, in 
cases, it means no kind of work. 

In one Eastern state, where a varied 
industrial, commercial and agricultural 
life is carried on, it was decided to 


most 


study the state’s unemployed youth 
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and to discover, if possible, what the 
young people were fitted to do. 

About 40,000 young men and wo- 
men, under 25 years of age, who had 
applied for work at the state em- 
ployment services during a period of 
one year, were included in this study. 
What was the final result, the main 
conclusion? “That over 73 per cent 
of these young people were untrained 
for any skilled occupation and that 
over 40 per cent were untrained to 
lo any kind of work!” 


The Need of Workers in All 
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FOR A JOB 


“Approximately 80 per cent of the 
applicants,” the report said, “had had 
some kind of brief work experience. 
Because of the casual nature of these 
jobs, the work experience received was 
of little value, in most instances, as a 
basis for a future career, or even for 
a particular job.” 

Suppose the young people had been 
trained? What then? Here’s what the 
report has to say on that score: ““—in 
the midst of widespread unemploy- 
ment, there exists at the present time 
a substantial demand for skilled work- 
ers which far exceeds the supply. If 
increases in business activities con- 
tinue, this condition will present a 
serious problem in business recovery.” 

The complete picture for this par- 
ticular state thus shows us, on the one 
hand, a large group of untrained, un- 
employed youth seeking jobs and, on 
the other, skilled jobs going begging 
for lack of trained workers. 

Some say that a moral for educa- 
tion lies in this sad story and that the 
answer is more vocational training in 
the schools. Others say that the moral 
is one that industry and commerce 
must take to heart and that more ap- 
prentices should be trained. In any 
case, there is a moral for the young 
man and woman now preparing to en- 
ter the vocational world: “Train for 
some kind of job.” 

Get training any way that you can, 
in school or out of school. After sizing 
up local occupational conditions as 
best you can, choose a field for train- 
ing, as wisely and shrewdly as you 
can, with the advice of older persons. 
Wherever possible, combine training 

(Concluded on page 27) 



















By Duncan Aikman 


ONGRESS is back again; the 
representatives of the people, 
both Senators and members of 
the House, have gathered from 
the Middle-Western plains, the moun- 
tains and forests of the Northwest, 
the Cotton Belt of the South and the 
industrial centers of the smoke-filled 
North to wrestle with such problems 
as the bonus and neutrality, and pos- 
sibly to reconstruct the New Deal, 
now that the Supreme Court has 
smashed some of its machinery. 

They bring with them the memory 
of promises they made to their con- 
stituents, some of which they can re- 
deem and some of which will be- for- 
gotten. They will try to reflect, each 
according to his understanding, the 
needs of their respective communities 
and work them into a national plan. 
They will talk and argue and debate, 
and re-create that astonishing scene 
which is Congress legislating. 

The halls of Senate and House 
office buildings are filled with hurrying 
figures, and the offices are becoming 
jammed with folks from back home 
who want something, or merely wish 
to bask for a moment in the refulgence 
which some people seem to think sur- 
rounds a Congressman. Men in Con- 
gress are expected to pull rabbits out 
of hats and perform other miracles, 
and the average Congressman will do 
his best to please, for upon the voter’s 
whimsy he retains an office which pays 
him $10,000 a year, with generous 
perquisites. After all, the main pur- 
pose of a Congressman is to remain 
in Congress until he can set his course 
for higher and more lucrative or 


powerful posts. 
* * * 












Since hanging on is Congressman 
Blumpus’s main purpose, how does 
he go about doing it? 

In the first place, as he will most 
certainly tell you, by “working his 
shirt off.” Don’t laugh when he pro- 
claims this, even if he saltier 
metaphor. He has plenty of support- 
ing evidence for his boast, and he 
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means it. Congressman Blumpus may 
not work all of his time at the things 
his more high-minded constituents 
think a Congressman should be work- 
ing at; but the probabilities are that 
he puts in more hours, does more 
trouble-shooting a day, and has more 
nerve-racking experiences in order to 
keep. his job than a baker’s dozen of 
bank executives. 

Mr. Blumpus’s day begins about 
8:30 A. M., sometimes earlier. His 
two secretaries will be opening a mail 
of between 100 and 150 letters when 
he reaches the office. There will be 
more on later deliveries, and on Mon- 
days perhaps 250 for a starter—or 
if something like the Townsend plan 
is running loose like a fire on the 
prairie, perhaps close to 1,000. 

Congressman Blumpus sniffs the 
pile for whiffs of public psychology, 
and turns his attention to the score 
or so which ask for more than secre- 
tarial form notes or official enclosures 
and require his personal answer— 
several of them, always, his most care- 
fully considered answers. 

In the next hour and a half he takes 
care of the immediately pressing cor- 
respondence, between seeing a half 
dozen early callers who want jobs, 
who want reports on how he is getting 
along with getting jobs previously 
discussed, or who have thought up 
brand-new ideas an legislation he 
ought to introduce or on Federal 
perquisites he ought to wangle for the 
district. 

The Congressman makes his excuses 
and his tactfully hedged commitments, 
and at 10 o'clock dashes off to a com- 
mittee meeting, prayerfully hoping 
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that he hasn’t said or written anything 
that will offend a minor political 
power in the district or alienate a 
thousand voters. 

Committee meetings have the merit 
of taking Mr. Blumpus out of the 
range of haphazard callers, but they 
are no bed of roses. As a semi-veter- 
an, he belongs to one of the important 
committees, in which he ranks fairly 
near the chairman, besides holding a 
minor assignment that has a good deal 
to do with some important industries } 
in his district. Consequently on both 
committees he must watch his step; 
be careful that when the published re- 
ports of the hearings and proceedings 
are issued nothing that he has con- 
tributed to the discussion and no ques- 
tion he has asked can be used against 
him either with higher-ups in the ad- 
ministration or by opponents. 
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Mr. Blumpus’s original idea that a 
Congressman could do a good deal of 
dozing, or planning things out in 
committee, is thus pretty badly upset. 
He has to pay close attention to what 
is going on, and, on the big committee 
in particular, make himself relatively 
expert on one or two vast pieces of 
highly technical legislation which, if 
the truth must be known, bore him 
considerably. 

In ordinary times committee work 
takes up at least four of the Blumpus 
mornings each week. But sometime 
during the session his important com- 
mittee probably will hold hearings on 
one of the administration’s vital mea- 
sures, which will run morning and 
afternoon for the better part of a 
month. 

There are, of course, committeeless 
mornings, and even mornings when 
Congressman Blumpus ducks his com- 
mittees. But he seldom goes A.W.O.L. 
for purposes of relaxation. He uses 
the time for running around among 
the departments. 

He has literally hundreds of things 
to see his government’s administrative 
officers about—besides the thousands 
that his secretaries see them about: 
getting seventy-seven jobs for 4,000 
clamoring campaign workers; trying 
to get for his district and all the 
counties, municipalities and townships 
thereof what they consider to be their 
fair share of half a hundred brands 
of Federal and handouts; and 
plugging for the demands, grievances, 
complaints and adjustment requests of 
the endless swarm of voters who think 
they have claims against their govern- 
ment. 

This departmental solicitation, Mr. 
Blumpus often thinks, is the dreariest 
spot on the Congressional grindstone’s 
surface. He has to wheedle over- 
worked executives who have come to 
hate the mere sight of a Congressman. 
He has to “go to the mat” with emi- 
nent functionaries whose ill-will is 
capable of doing him political harm. 
He has to decide whether to risk go- 
ing over the heads of sensitive bureau- 
crats by appeals to Cabinet Ministers 
or the White House—and then has to 
wait his turn in the reception rooms 
of greatness, often only to be “kissed 
off” like a second-rate officeseeker 
when he finally enters the presence. 

He has to bear in mind all the time 
how many votes will be affected if 
he can’t put over that Honey Creek 
dam allocation, wangle 1,000 more 
WPA jobs in Washout County or get 
Johnny Jumpup’s widowed mother the 
job she craves as third assistant 
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The class in parliamentary procedure for 
new Congressmen organized at the sug- 
gestion of Representative Thomas A. Jen- 


kins of Ohio. 
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matron in the Federal women’s prison. 
It is not exactly to be wondered at 
that when the House of Representa- 
tives assembles at noon, Congressman 
Blumpus looks a trifle jaded. 

* * * 


House sessions last ordinarily from 
noon until about 5. When controversies 
are on in which his services will be 
appreciated by his party leader or 
noticed in the district, Mr. Blumpus 
is constant in attendance and is on 
his feet fairly often. He delivers a 
dozen or more prepared speeches each 
Spring, and devotes a good deal of 
care to their political phraseology. 

On dull days, though, Congressman 
Blumpus keeps close to his office ex- 
cept when the roll-call bell sounds, or 
when things are so extremely dull 
that he can afford to run around on 
some more errands at the departments. 
But even on the dullest afternoons the 
office is seldom a loafing place. 

He is busy bringing the correspond- 
ence up to date, writing the really 
ticklish letters, seeing the callers who 
have been put off for two weeks, get- 
ting out over-due press releases for 
the home papers, or perhaps working, 
by long-distance telephone, to head off 
some breakdown of party harmony or 
relief machinery in the district.- Five 
o'clock generally finds Mr. Blumpus 
ready to call it a day, whether he has 
just fought his way through a hot 
debating session or spent it in his 
comfortable arm desk-chair dictating. 

But instead of calling it a day, Mr. 
Blumpus is likely to attend a confer- 
ence on parliamentary strategy with 
colleagues supporting a certain bill, 
or with other members of his State 
delegation on patronage or home-front 
political problems; or he must see 
more visitors or sign more letters. 

Two or three times a week these ac- 
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tivities are carried on into the eve- 
nings. Then there will be nights when 
Mr. Blumpus will have caucuses to 
attend, or when his office lights will 
see him working on the speeches he 
takes seriously, boning up on technical 
problems affecting the district, or try- 
ing, for a rare diversion, to get a 
really grass-roots understanding of 
some typically complicated piece of 
modern legislation. 

All in all, Congressman Blumpus 
gives close to half his nights to one 
kind of work or another. There are 
high-pressure days, in fact, when he 
works sixteen hours, a good many 
when he works twelve, and very few 
when he works less than eight. Prob- 
ably the average runs between ten and 
twelve, which Mr. Blumpus thinks 
compares very favorably with the 
hourage maintained by his business 
critics. 

Now and then there are, of course, 
relaxations. Perhaps a dozen times a 
session Mr. Blumpus struts himself in 
“tails” to an official dinner or recep- 
tion. He drops in at two or three cock- 
tail parties a week, persuading himself 
that these are happy occasions for 
cultivating human relations — with 
bureaucrats having favors to dispense. 
Perhaps once a month he goes to a 
lobbyist’s rich dinner, more or less 
surreptitiously and whimsically. 

But Congressman Blumpus is rather 
afraid of being exposed as a socialite 
in his district, and probably really 
isn’t one. He and his wife are, as a 
rule, acutely conscious that he doesn’t 
do half the gadding about he might. 

How representative is Congressman 
Blumpus? Perhaps the best way to ex- 
press it is to let him tell his own 
story of how he makes up his mind on 
seething public issues. 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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B By a vote of 74 to 16 the Led by Senator Connally of Texas and applying embargoes against the shipment fair } 
OnNUS Senate passed the Vet- Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, a fac- of arms and war supplies to nations at serve 
erans’ bonus bill and tion in the Senate is ready to stop Nye’s’ war. Uni 
provided for payment by the issuance investigation by refusing to give him The Administration neutrality bill gives has b 
of “Baby Bonds.” Since the House more funds. Both Connally and Glass — the President, with the assistance of Con- tural 
passed the bonus (Schol., Jan. 25) with- made scorching speeches assailing Nye’s gress, a chance to use his own judgment six | 
out providing for payment, the bill now declaration that President Wilson and his in applying embargoes Many observers Unite 
goes back to the House for its approval. Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, object :to the iron-clad_ policy ‘of the Nye that 
“Baby Bonds” were first issued in 1935 “falsified” the record when they told a bill. They point out that this bill, by farme 
































































































































by the Treasury. ‘These bonds were for Senate Committee in 1919 that they were applying embargoes on all nations at just s 
war, would put us in the position of ing t 
crippling a nation which was attacked by contre 
another nation. The bill would punish him a 
the victim of the aggression along with to tha 
the aggressor, critics say. Under 

The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- be pa 
tee changed the proposed Neutrality bill the so 
in order to give more emphasis to our rules 
insistence upon the freedom of the seas from 
during wartime. Throughout our _his- may 
tory we have insisted on this freedom The 
to trade wherever we pleased regardless Gover 
of wars. This caused our war with produ 
Great Britain in 1812 when she stopped tailing 
our ships. When President Roosevelt local 
embargoed arms at the outbreak of the Since 
Italio-Ethiopian conflict he warned busi- Court 
ness men they must trade at their own not ¢ 
risk and if they suffered injuries from clause 
the warring nations the U. S. Govern- helped 


ment would not be responsible. Certain not th 
Senators, including Borah, of Idaho, gram § 
Johnson, of California, objected to this did—e 


Leaders in the drive to pass the veterans’ bonus bill cheer the news that the House policy and demanded that the Adminis- will be 
approved the measure. From left to right are: James Van Zandt, commander of the ‘ttion Neutrality Bill declare our deter- — 
Veterans of Foreign Wars; Rep. Wright Patman of Texas; Rep. Fred Vinson of mination to continue the freedom of the tection 
Kentucky; Commander Ray Murphy of the American Legion; Marvin A. Harlan of ‘#8 Policy. The bill was changed, there- —— 


the Disabled American War Veterans, and Rep. John W. McCormack of Massachusetts. fore, to warn foreign powers that this of all 
government might, at the end of a war, the Si 


amounts as low as $25 and the Treasury unaware of the secret treaties of the pursue claims for damages incurred by eed pl 
hoped to coax people with small savings Allies until after the Treaty of Versailles, its citizens even though it had warned be pai 
to invest their money in the Government ending the War, had been signed. ‘These these very merchants that they did busi- their 
(Schol. March 23, 1935). When the bonus secret treaties referred to Allied agree- ess at their own risk. This is a confus- ductior 
bill becomes a law the Treasury will jents made before 1914, to divide up the ing demand. As the N. Y. World-Tele- plans |} 
designate the places where the veterans aa ae ‘me pias : gram said, “Congress . . . seems anxious the mo 
may cash these bonds after June 15, 1936. territortes “ Cormeny and _her allies to have its apple and eat it too—to Ques 
If the veterans don’t want cash for their “ter the war. Then, when Wilson went achieve perfect neutrality yet insist on Louisia 
bonds, they can hold them, and interest to the peace conference to propose a wypholding ‘freedom of the seas.” ... awaitec 
at the rate of 3 per cent will be figured treaty that would not antagonize the de- Voluntarily we must give up some of (Schol.., 
on the bonds from June 15, 1937, until feated nations and give them cause for our so-called rights in time of world con- that th 
1945, the date when the bonus was sup- another war of revenge, he claimed his flict.” protest 
posed to be paid. efforts were blocked by The Cor 
When the Senate Finance Committee these secret treaties. Nye who pa 
was considering the bonus question it charged that Wilson knew the AA 
called Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- about these treaties and the ; taxes si 
thau to see if Government finances could North Dakota Senator pro- ose ; stitutior 
stand the 2 billion dollar bond issue, duced evidence to prove his q their ta 
Morgenthau said the Government deficit point. Senator Glass ac- case to 
would climb to over 11 billion dollars in) cused Nye, a Republican, f o sors dic 
the next 17 months. He also intimated of trying to smear the hon- legal ac 
ihat new taxes might be needed to help  ored name of the Demo- the tax 
out finances. In his budget message the cratic President. Nye de- fight ur 
President told Congress not to pass new clared he honestly felt Wil- Quest 
measures unless it provided taxes to meet son was a great man, but legality 
them. Several Senators are running for he contended the President This ac 
re-election in November and they want was pro-Ally in his atti- : iy cotton 
the veterans’ vote, but they also fear a tude even when he_ spoke amount 
loss of votes if they call for any new publicly of keeping the na- amount. 
taxes. Therefore, they decided to pay the tion neutral and out of the a railros 
bonus by issuing bonds and having the war. Nye further argued road ref 
Treasury borrow money to foot the bill. that the huge loans and ton whic 


The President may voice his disapproval purchases made by J. P. cording | 
of this action by vetoing the bill, although Morgan and Company for Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, left, chairman Act. M 


Congressmen declare both Houses will the Allies (Schol., Jan. 25), of the — Munitions Committee, and J. Pierpont stitution: 
override the veto this year. saiie uh Gener Ge Celt Morgan aving a little chat during the munitions com- The Suy 
and French cause, and also mittee hearing in Washington. prove he 


The Senate built up such a strong de- the railr 


Neutrality Munitions sire in this nation to protect our busi- ° When the The case 
Committee, ness that we were helpless to prevent our Agriculture Supreme of the ¢ 
e , 


under the chairmanship of Senator Gerald being drawn into the conflict. Yourt de- another 
P. Nye, is running into opposition from By showing how our officials acted  clared the AAA program of production Georgia 
Democratic Senators as it continues to secretly for the Allies, Nye hopes to win control unconstitutional (Schol., Jan 25) madge, } 
investigate the forces which caused the support for the Nye-Clark-Maverick neu- several important questions were left to the Supr 
United States to enter the World War.  trality bill (Schol., Jan. 25). This bill be answered. Number 1—What substi- because 
During the past ten days J. P. Morgan’ would give the President and officials less tute farm program will the Presideat tion, it v 


officials have been testifying. chance to use their own discretion on prepare? After long conferences with ae clea 
. : ct stan 
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AAA officials, Mr. Roosevelt announced 
a plan to substitute the Soil Conservation 
Act of 1935 for the AAA. Legal experts 
are now revising this Conservation Act 
and it will be used to give the farmer 
fair prices for his products and also con- 
serve the fertility of the soil. 

Unanimous approval of this program 
has been voted by the National Agricul- 
tural Conference, which represents the 
six leading farm organizations in the 
United States. The Conference declared 
that it was the right of the American 
farmer “to be given machinery to ad- 
just supply and demand, but safeguard- 
ing the consumer welfare and farmer 
control, and to receive prices to give 
him an average purchasing power equal 
to that which he had from 1909 to 1914.” 
Under the new program the farmers will 
be paid for maintaining the fertility of 
the soil. There will be no hard and fast 
rules as to which land shall be retired 
from use. Good land as well as poor 
may be withdrawn from_ production. 

The Supreme Court said the Federal 
Government could not control farm 
production by direct payments for cur- 
tailing crops, because farming was a 
local matter for the states to regulate. 
Since farming was a local matter, the 
Court also said the AAA therefore did 
not come under the “general welfare” 
clause of the Constitution. The AAA 
helped the farmers, it said in effect, but 
not the country in general. The new pro- 
gram seeks to do the same thing the AAA 
did—cut crops and raise prices—but this 
will be done by a program of soil con- 
servation. Soil conservation and the pro- 
tection of our natural resources is con- 
sidered to affect the “general welfare” 
of all people, so the President believes 
the Supreme Court cannot declare his 
new plan unconstitutional. Farmers will 
be paid for conserving the fertility of 
their land by retiring part from _ pro- 
duction and restricting crops, but no 
plans have yet been announced as to how 
the money will be raised. 

Question Number 2 concerned the 
Louisiana Rice Miller case, which 
awaited a decision by the Supreme Court 
(Schol., Dec. 14, 1935). The Court ruled 
that the $200,000,000 in taxes paid under 
protest by these firms must be refunded. 
The Court did not rule whether processors 
who paid over one billion in taxes under 
the AAA could now sue to recover those 
taxes since the AAA was declared uncon- 
stitutional. The Rice Millers had paid 
their tax under protest, and carried their 
case to court. But since the other proces- 
sors did not pay under protest or take 
legal action to prevent the collection of 
the taxes, they will have to carry their 
fight up to the Supreme Court. 

Question Number 3 concerned the 
legality of the Bankhead Cotton Act. 
This act forced farmers to hold their 
cotton production to a_ certain fixed 
amount and taxed all cotton over that 
amount. Lee Moor, a Texas farmer, sued 
a railroad for damages because the rail- 
road refused to ship some of Moor’s cot- 
ton which was not properly marked, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Bankhead 
Act. Moor declared the Act was uncon- 
stitutional, and then sued the railroad. 
The Supreme Court said Moor did not 
prove he had suffered damages because of 
the railroad’s refusal to ship the cotton. 
The case was dismissed and the validity 
of the Cotton Act must now wait until 
another suit, brought by the State of 
Georgia and its Governor, Eugene Tal- 
madge, New Deal foe, is decided. Since 
the Supreme Court invalidated the AAA 
because it attempted to control produc- 
tion, it would appear that the Bankhead 
Act clearly is unconstitutional, but the 
Act stands until an official ruling. 
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ee * Out of the mountains 
Silicosis of southern West Vir- 
ginia has come the 

story of Gauley Bridge, the town of 
walking dead men, and of. the estimated 
476 men who already have died from sili- 
cosis—an incurable lung disease—con- 
tracted while tunneling through a moun- 
tain that towers near their homes. The 
tunnel was to divert the waters of New 
River into a power house and produce 
cheap electricity for local plants of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Company, huge 
chemical firm. Although the situation has 
existed since about 1931, no West Vir- 
ginia agency asked Federal authorities 
for aid. Reports finally reached Repre- 
sentative Vito Marcantonio, Republican 
of New York, who introduced a resolution 
in Congress directing the Secretary of 
Labor to name a committee of inquiry 
into health conditions among workers in 
construction and the maintenance of 
public utilities. A subcommittee of the 


tunnel near Gauley Bridge. 


House Labor Committee was named to 
hold hearings on the measure, and mem- 
bers are expected to call witnesses to 
testify on the Gauley Bridge disaster. 
Philippa Allen, New York social worker, 
already has testified that few, if any, of 
the 2,000 workers on the project would 
escape death from silicosis. 

Gauley Bridge is a little cross-roads 
village, forty miles east of Charleston, the 
State capital, nestling amid mountains 
where the Gauley River joins the New 
River to form the Kanawha. The New 
River, above Gauley Bridge, runs at the 
bottom of a steep canyon whose walls 
tower 1300 fcet above the stream in places. 
The New River is the source of great 


potential water power, and to harness this 


stream a giant tube three miles long was 
drilled through the mountain. The New 
Kanawha Power and Carbon Company, 
subsidiary of the Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Company, was in charge of this pro- 
ject and the work was begun in 1930 by 
Rhinehart and Dennis Company of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

Part of the way through the mountain, 
workmen struck a huge silica deposit. 
Silica is used in making glass, and the de- 
posit proved valuable enough to pay the 
entire cost of the tunneling operations. 
But the very silica that proved so valu- 
able started the strange plague that 
brought death to so many men. As the 
pneumatic drills hammered at the silica 
rock, the dust in the tunnel became so 
thick that men declared they couldn’t rec- 





John H. Wells, left, and Forrest Duncan, two of the men 
doomed to die from silicosis contracted while working in the 
They are now working on WPA 
projects to get money to support their families. 
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ognize each other a few feet away. This 
dust was practically powdered glass, and 
the workmen began developing lung 
trouble about a year after the tunnel was 
started. Their trouble was thought to be 
pneumonia, bronchitis, or tuberculosis. 
When the malady became wide-spread the 
men called it “tunnelities.” About seventy 
men died the first winter, and Dr. L. R. 
Harless, Gauley Bridge physician, warned 
men that to go back into the tunnel meant 
death, but few heeded him. Work was 
scarce. Common laborers were paid as 
low as 20 to 25 cents an hour, for a 10- 
hour day. 

Deaths were variously estimated at 200 
to 500 during the past four years. Men who 
worked in the tunnel say more than 400 
white workers have died. The Negro 
fatalities are harder to estimate because 
the Negroes were brought in from South- 
ern States and many went home when 
they became ill. Others of the imported 
laborers, too poor or too ill to travel, 
died in the shacks that 
the contracting firm 
had provided. Many 
of their bodies were 
buried as paupers by 
the contracter. Repre- 
sentative Marcantonio 
has been told that 169 
Negroes lie buried in 
a field near Summers- 
ville. There are no 
markers on the graves 
and there was little in 
the way of funeral 
services. 

Dr. Harless_ dis- 
covered silica sand in 
the lungs of the dead 
men and diagnosed 
the plague as silicosis. 
Workmen began try- 
ing to get compensa- 
tion, but the work- 
mens’ compensation 
law, to pay men in- 
jured in industry, did 
not provide for this 
obscure disease. The 
West Virginia legis- 
lature passed such a 
law about a year ago 
and it is now being put into operation. 
About 600 suits for damages amounting 
to $6,000,000 were filed in court, but most 
of them were settled without trial. Wid- 
ows were reported to have received about 
$1,000 each and men who are still alive got 
several hundred dollars each. “The doctor 
says I can’t get better,” said Walter Kin- 
caid to a reporter. “I may last a while 
but [ll die.” Kincaid went to work in 
the tunnel in 1930. He has a wife and six 
children. 

Another man, Delbert Boggs, said he 
received $534 damages. “That’s not much 
for a man’s life. I’m only 33,” he added. 
Delbert Sergen said, “One day, I helped 
carry 19 men out of that tunnel.” Experts 
say no one who has been exposed to this 
dust for any length of time can escape 
contracting the incurable disease. If so, at 
least 1,500 other men are doomed to die, 
and ten years from now the last of these 
men may be just beginning to feel sharp 
pains in their lungs. Despite these facts, 
some 200 other cases for damages against 
the firm were thrown out of court because 
the men had contracted the disease more 
than a year after leaving the company’s 
employ. 

The men employed in the tunnel de- 
clared no masks were provided fer them 
and that no water was used to. keep down 
the dust as the drills hammered into the 
silica rock. The company’s attorneys 
maintained that all necessary precautions 
had been taken. Secretary of Labor Per- 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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In his first 
The WW ar speech as_ For- 
eign Minister of 
Great Britain, Anthony Eden_ indicated 
a desire to make the League of Nations 
an important force in world affairs but 
did not mention the problem of using oil 
sanctions to force Italy to withdraw 
her troops from Ethiopia. The speech 
gave Mussolini little cause for alarm and 
Ethiopia little reason to be cheerful. 

While Eden spoke, the British and 
French fleets were moving to strategic 
positions in the Mediterranean Sea just 
in case the Italian navy should take 
drastic steps. Throughout Egypt and the 
Sudan in Africa, British troops were 
rushed to guard against a possible Italian 
attack from Libya. The British also con- 
sidered the Italian army of Marshal 
Badoglio, in northern Ethiopia, as a 
threat to the Sudan in case of an Anglo- 
Italian clash. Great Britain must hold 
Egypt to protect the Suez Canal and the 
Sudan is important as a base for airlines 
to South Africa. An idea of the tension 
in this region may be gained by the re- 
fusal of British authorities to aliow an 
Italian airplane to return to its base 
after it had been reportedly blown over 
into British territory. The Italian avia- 
tors were taken to a British military 
post under guard. Under the rules of 
war, which the British are determined 
to enforce although Mussolini won’t admit 
he is at war with Ethiopia, soldiers of a 
warring nation who enter neutral terri- 
tory are held until the war is over. 

On the northern front, the troops of 
Marshal Badoglio continued to cling to 
their lines around Makale and Aksum, 
while the Ethiopians continued _ their 
guerilla warfare in an effort to wear the 
invaders down. In the south, General 
Graziani claimed a sweeping victory and 
said his troops had advanced over 40 
miles after killing 


A lake would, in fact, link Eritrea and 
Ethiopia instead of dividing them. 
Some engineering authorities, however, 
claim it is uncertain whether the Red 
Sea water could be brought into the de- 
pression in sufficient quantities to make 
a permanent inland sea. Some years ago 
it was proposed to bring the waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea into a depression in 
the Libyan Desert. Engineers estimated 
that a huge amount of water would have 
to flow into the depression to offset the 
effect of evaporation. It is believed that 
much more water would be needed in the 
terrifically hot Danakil region, and the 
canal would have to be an ambitious 
affair in order to be successful in form- 


ing the lake. 
. 

Navies gain naval equality with 

Great Britain and _ the 
United States (Schol., Jan. 25), Japan 
withdrew from the London Naval Con- 
ference, and the other delegates then set- 
tled down to work out some kind of an 
agreement to check a costly shipbuilding 
race. 

It appears a four-power pact, between 
Britain, the United States, France and 
Italy, will be arranged. The British plan, 
whereby the major powers would an- 
nounce their naval building plans and 
then agree not to exceed them, will be 
the basis for discussion. The four powers 
have agreed to this limitation plan, in- 
cluding a clause calling for advance no- 
tice of all naval constructior. The 
American delegation is reported to favor 
a definite treaty, like the Washington and 
London treaties, to check a building race, 
and the British plan is not considered 
very satisfactory. However, the Ameri- 
cans are expected to accept this agree- 
ment as better than none at all. 

The Japanese consider that their with- 


Balked in its efforts to 
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four-day battle. The ¥ 
Ethiopians denied ¢ 
the importance of the 
clash. 
Italian engineers 


are reported to have 
arrived at Assab, 
Eritrea, with an am- 
bitious plan’ which 
would’ benefit both 
Eritrea and Ethiopia 
and might lead to an 
agreement between 
Haile Selassie and 
Mussolini to end the 
present conflict. This 





plan calls for canals : q 
to be dug from the Fille Oo lly % 
Red Sea to the torrid aly iy 0%, 
Danakil country wey 

which lies along the Mag 
border between [i Me. ™ 


Eritrea and Ethiopia. 
Little is known about 
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this area except that 
it is the hottest place 
on earth and a good 
deal of it is below 
sea-level. Italian ex- 
perts claim a canal 
would draw water from the Red Sea and 
make an inland sea out of this territory. 
It is thought that the existence of a large 
lake might increase the rainfall in the 
adjacent country and make it capable of 
supporting a larger and more prosperous 
population. This region, the Danakil de- 
pression, is so desolate that it prevents 
access between the tracts on either side. 


This map shows the location of the Danakil depression where 
Italian engineers talk of forming an inland sea by digging 
a canal from the Red Sea. 


drawal from the conference, rather than 
accept an agreement which would keep 
their navy weaker than that of the United 
States. upheld their national dignity. Be- 
hind this desire for “national honor” is 
the Japanese determination to dominate 
the Far East so they can continue their 
expansion program in China. The Jap- 
anese already have a heavy debt and it 
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is unlikely that their exit from the con- 
ference will signal an immediate naval 
building race. 

The British have considered calling 
upon Germany and Russia to join the 
four-power conference since Japan pulled 
out. However, the French and Italians 
fear the powerful German navy and don’t 
approve the idea. They believe the Anglo- 
German treaty, giving Germany a fleet 
35 per cent the size of Britain’s, is all 
the concession she should get. Germany, 
too, has shown little desire to talk about 
naval plans, and this has made France 
and Italy slow to consider any limitation 
of their fleets (Schol., Jan. 25). Russia 
then announced plans to build her fleet 
up to a strength approaching that of her 
pewerful army. ‘This announcement up- 
set any plan to invite her to the London 
parley. It would appear the London con- 
ference may delay a building race, but 
it won’t keep the shipyards idle very 
long. 


Russia 


Pointing to the menace 
of a rearming Germany, 
and warning of the 


dangers of Japanese aggression in the 
Far East, Premier V. M. Molotoff told 
the Congress of the Central Executive 


Committee of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics that the Russian military 
budget for this year would be greatly 
increased. The Central Executive Com- 
mittee holds the supreme executive and 
legislative power, and elects a cabinet to 
direct the government while the Com- 
mittee is not in session. The Committee 
met in the former throne room of the 
Czar in Kremlin Palace. 

Molotoff emphasized the fact that there 
are 12,400 miles of Soviet borders touch- 
ing many countries, and the danger of 
aggression made it necessary to increase 
all armed forces. The new budget calls 
for an expenditure of  14,300,000,000 
roubles, about $3,200,000. Last year the 
military budget was 8,200,000,000 roubles. 

A few days later, Marshal Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky, Assistant Comissar for 
Defence, told members of the Executive 
Committee that the Soviet army had been 
increased to 1,300,000 men ready for ac- 
tion. He said 13 specialized military 
academies and six war colleges are pre- 
paring 16,000 students for military leader- 
ship. The Soviet Government also is 
preparing to build a powerful fleet of 
destroyers and larger warships. With al- 
most one-fifth of the national income ap- 
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propriated for defense during 1936, 
Russia expects to be secure from attack 
either from the east or the west before 
1937. 

The Japanese program of expansion in 
North China and their frequent border 
clashes with troops of Outer Mongolia, 
which is cooperating with Russia (Schol., 
Jan. 11), forecasts a future Russo-Jap- 
anese war. Japanese officers have begun 
to talk openly of war with Russia in 
1937. Both Russia and Japan are striv- 
ing to get raw materials for their huge 
industrial plants, and a clash over the 
rich resources of the Far East seems in- 
evitable. 

In the West, Germany continues to ex- 
pand her army, air fleet and navy. She 
wants raw materials and more land and 
is looking toward Russia and the Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Estonia or Latvia. 
Poland, a former possession of Russia. 
which won her independence during the 
World War, is well armed and anxious 
to expand her frontiers. Russian officials 
fear Poland and Germany may cooperate 
in an attack. The Soviet officials also 
charge Germany and Japan are seeking 
an alliance against Russia. 


Election returns from Cuba 
Uu lq} show Dr. Miguel Gomez y 


Arias, candidate of the com- 
bined Republican, Nationalist and Liberal 
parties, won the presidency of the Island 
Republic with a safe margin over his 
chief rival, Mario G. Menocal,_ the 
Democratic party candidate. There is little 


hope, however, that political strife, which 
has raged most of the time since 1933, 
wil cease with this general election 


(Schol., Jan. 25). 

The slowness of the Government in an- 
nouncing complete official election returns 
caused immediate agitation. The defeated 
Democratic party charged election frauds 
and its newspaper, Discussion, declared 
the list of voters carried names of many 
who did not vote. 

But the real trouble lies deeper than 
these charges of election frauds. Since 
the .fall of Gerardo Machado in August, 
1933, seven Provisional Presidents have 
tried to form a stable government in 
Cuba. In September, 1933, an ex-army 
sergeant, Fulgencio Batista, gained con- 
trol of the army and it has been Batista 
who has dictated to the last five Presi- 


dents. Although President Mendieta _ re- 
signed recently (Schol., Jan. 4.) .and 
Secretary of State Barnet became pro- 


visional President in charge of holding 
fair elections, thousands of members of 
minority radical groups refused to vote. 
They contended Batista and his  well- 
drilled army would run the government 
regardless of who was elected. 

Dr. Gomez announced he would clear 
up the foreign debt of $141,000,000, much 
of which is owed to Americans, and would 
strengthen the “bond of friendship” be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. The 
new President was Mayor of Havana 
during the regime of Machado. He became 
a revolutionary and was forced to live in 
the United States until the Dictator was 
driven out in 1933. Then Gomez returned 
to Havana and again became Mayor. He 
gave the city a good administration and 
his political prestige grew rapidly. 

His attempts to restore tranquility in 
Cuba will be hampered by the opposition 
to Batista, who rules behind the scenes. 
Labor leaders and students denounce the 
dominance of American businessmen, who 
own two-thirds of all foreign investments 
in the island and accuse them of support- 
ing Batista, whose regime is as oppressive 
as the dictatorship of Machado. 

More trouble is expected before Dr. 
Gomez is inaugurated May 20, succeeding 
Acting President Barnet. 
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. . The record of Ameri- 
Aviation can aviation for this 
year already has been 
marked with one tragedy and one bril- 
liant conquest over space and time. A 
huge eleven-ton, twin-motored Douglass 
plane of the American Airlines crashed 
into a swamp near Goodwin, Arkansas, 
killing three members of the crew and 
fourteen passengers. It was the worst 
disaster in the history of American com- 
mercial aviation. The day before, Howard 
Hughes, oil man and motion picture pro- 
ducer, roared cross-country from west tu 
east setting a record of 9 hours, 27 minutes 
and 10 seconds. 

Since all on board the giant airliner 
were killed when it cut a swath through 
a patch of timberland and plunged into 
the swampy ground, investigators of the 
airlines, the Bureau of Air Commerce 
and the Senate Commerce Committee had 
only fragments of the ship from which 
to piece together possible clues to the 
cause of the crash. C. R. Smith, president 
of the American Airlines, directed the in- 
vestigation for his company. 

“We have no secrets from the public,” 
he declared. “We don’t know what hap- 
pened, but we hope by studying the wreck- 
age to learn something which will prevent 
such accidents in the future. We had no 
serious accidents last year and are unable 
to understand this one.” One theory was 
that fog caused .the crash, another was 
that a faulty altimeter confused the vete- 
ran pilot, Gerald L. Marshall, and the 
plane roared into the timber, full speed 
before Marshall could avert the crash. 
Eugene Vidal, Under-Secretary of Com- 
merce, said that from the angle the plane 
hit the trees it was not trying to make 
an emergency landing. He later declared 
the cause of the accident would be found, 
adding, “There has never been an unsolved 
air crash yet.” 

Howard Hughes was more interested in 
discussing possibilities of establishing a 
regular ten-hour schedule from coast to 
coast for transport planes, than he was 
in discussing his record breaking flight. 
On June 23, 1924, Russell L. Maughan 
made the first “dawn to dusk” cross 
country flight in.a little over 21 hours. 
Since then the record has been lowered 
almost every year. Hughes flight broke 
the record of 10 hours and 2 minutes held 
by Roscoe Turner, veteran speed flier. 
Hughes already holds the world’s land 
plane speed record of 352 miles per 
hour made last September. 


Out of the wind- 
Ellsworth swept, desolate 
stretches of Ant- 
arctica, on November 23, came a terse 


radio message from the plane of Lincoln 
Ellsworth, American explorer, and Herb- 
ert Hollick-Kenyon, British pilot. Then— 
silence. Weeks passed and still no word 
was received from the explorers, who had 
left Dundee island to fly across the South 
Pole regions to Little America, the base 
used by Admiral Byrd in his explorations. 
The Wyatt Earp, Ellsworth’s supply 
ship, began the slow journey from the 
point where Ellsworth took off toward 
Little America. The Discovery II, the 
British Royal Research Society ship, also 
sailed toward Little America. 
Finally, on January 16, the 
II flashed a welcome message. 
“On our first arrival in the Bay of Wales 
an orange colored cloth with a tent was 
observed on the ice barrier. Our 
Moth airplane flew to Little America, five 
miles distant. Hollick-Kenyon emerged and 
a food parachute was dropped with letters. 
Hollick-Kenyon met a party from the ship 
and reported Ellsworth alive but suffer- 
ing from a slight cold. The American air- 
men say they ran out of fuel twenty miles 


Discovery 
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4 Drawings with Charcoal- 
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Open to all High School Students 


Any contestant may enter draw- 
ings for one or all divisions. 
As many drawings as desired 
may be submitted in each divi- 
sion. In all cases, the division, 
name of the contestant, age, ad- 
dress and High School must be 
stated on the back of drawing. 
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“Through 
Obedience, 
Learn to Command’ 


Here is a sermon in five 
words, preached by the im- 


mortal Plato. 


In every walk of life, the 
great leaders are usually those 
who have survived the crucible 
of stern training. 

All the courses in ethics, 
logic and behaviorism are 
summed up in this brief admo- 
nition, and a student could 
find no better slogan by which 
to guide himself. 
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things 
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more efficient handling of Federal business pro- 
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sions would not supplant but would: supplement 
state activities and pointed to interstate co- ordinat- 





arctic region and reaching the Ross Sea 
some 2,140 miles away. Remembering the 
tragic fate of Captain Robert Scott, who 
perished from starvation in 1913, Ells- 
worth made elaborate preparations for 
food supplies and mapped out plans in 
case his ship met with trouble. 


Deaths of the Week 


Rudyard Kipling, 70, one of Great 
Britain’s greatest authors, who won fame 
for his picturesque tales of India and as 
an ardent exponent of imperialism and 
the “white man’s burden.” Since the world 
war, in which his son was killed, he had 
been virtually a recluse at Burwash, Sus- 
sex, where he lived in a medieval house 
surrounded by a moat. 

Hamilton Fish, 86, father of Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, 
the New York State Assembly 
for eleven terms, was Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States during the presidency 
of Theodore Roosevelt and served one 
term in Congress. 

S. L. Rothafel, 53, known throughout 
the radio and motion picture businesses as 
“Roxy.” He led in the movement which 
transformed the often humble and dingy 
motion picture halls to the present-day 
cathedral-like motion-picture palaces. 


John Gilbert, 38, moving picture star 
and idol of the silent screen. 
While offi- 
Hauptmann : cials at the 
New Jersey 
State Prison in Trenton were testing 
the electric chair to execute Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann for the murder of 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., and shortly 
after the Supreme Court had _ refused 
Hauptmann’s plea for a _ hearing, Gov- 


ernor Harold Hoffman granted a 30 day 
reprieve to the prisoner. 
Hoffman is not convinced 


that the 


| State has proved Hauptmann’s guilt be- 
| yond a 


reasonable doubt. He bases his 
contention on, among other things, the 
fact that $30,000 of the ransom notes never 
have been found. 


Hoffman received threatening letters 








posed by the National Resources Board. The Board ing agencies, that already are springing up, as a 
declared State geographical units are too small for precedent for the proposal. The Liberty League 
effective Federal distribution of activities and that charges the plan aims to divide the nation into 
10 or a dozen sub-capitals should be set up as head- provinces, while Republican Senator McNary of 
| quarters for various Federal pro jects touching the Oregon, and other Western Congressmen, com- 
given regions. Critics of the New Deal say the mended the proposal as aiding decentralization. 
| proposal is another attempt to break down state State pride, however, is strong in America, and 
| lines, while the Board explains the regional divi- politicians are wary of such a plan. 
from Little America and sledged in. A because of his action and opponents 
| transmitter switch caused the radio have threatened to impeach him. 
failure.” Prompted by the excitement aroused 
Ellsworth began his flight with the hope by this celebrated case and conduct of 
of completely traversing the huge Ant- newspapermen, radio commentators, and 


newsreel men-during the trial, a commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association is 
prepared to take action. It would make 
new rules for the conduct of criminal 
trials. These rules would seek to eliminate 
radio broadcasts about a trial: would call 
upon newspapers not to try the case in 
their columns by seeking to get from 
witnesses the testimony which they intend 
to offer, check the over-crowding of court 
rooms by curiosity seekers; stop the at- 
tempt to poll jurors in advance to get 
their verdict; and prohibit the taking of 
pictures in court rooms during the course 
of a trial. The N. Y. Times applauds 
this move to make “the trial of criminals 
in American courts more dignified and im- 
pressive than it frequently is.” 


New Deal Poll 


According to final figures on the re- 
cently completed Literary Digest poll of 
nearly two million voters, three out of five 
people now oppose the acts and policies of 
the Rooseveit New Deal. In terms of per- 
centages, 62.66 voted against the New 
Deal and 37.34 approved it. 

The New Deal won Utah, and the eleven 
Southern or border States, Aiabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. The 
heaviest percentages cast against the New 


Deal were in the New England States, 
with the next heaviest in the Middle At- 
lantic groups, from New York down to 


West Virginia. 

Since the Literary Digest has made an 
excellent record in the past of predicting 
the outcome of elections, many observers 
believe this poll points to a Republican 
victory in November. Others admit the 
poll shows a strong trend against the New 
Deal, but declare this poll does not neces- 
sarily mean that Roosevelt will be de- 
feated. They contend many voters who 
are opposed to parts of the New Deal 
still would prefer Roosevelt to some of 
the probable G. O. P. candidates. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
MINORITY LEADER 


Although he does not take his candidacy 
seriously, Senator Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon, Republican minority leader in 
the Senate, is looked 
upon as a possibility 
for the G.O.P. presi- 
dential nomination 
if the favorite sons 
get tangled up dur- 
ing the convention. 


During his _ boy- 
hood in Salem, Ore- 
gon, McNary was a 
friend of Herbert 
Hoover, when _ the 
former President 
lived for a time with 
an uncle in McNary’s home town. Later, 
in the Senate, he acted as President 
Hoover’s champion when the Old Guard 
under Senator James E. Watson of Ind- 
iana was rebelling again the White House. 


Now, McNary believes that Hoover is 
a political back number and if any 
Hoover movement is started at the Cleve- 
land convention the Oregon Senator is 
likely to make his influence felt for 
progressivism. The minority leader makes 
few speeches, but he is known to be an 
effective worker behind the _ political 
scenes. Slender, amiable, well-dressed, he 
was educated at Stanford, practiced law 
in Oregon, became dean of the Willamette 
University Law School and a justice of 
the State Supreme Court, before becom- 
ing Senator in 1917. 





McNARY 


’ Social Studies Section " 


Conservative Republicans who admire 
MeNary’s political sagacity and wire-pull- 
ing, however, are pained exceedingly when 
they view his record during the past ses- 
sion of Congress. He voted for the Presi- 
dent’s work relief bill, the Wagner labor 
bill, the AAA amendments, supported the 
social security program, the TVA and the 
holding company bill. In fact, the only 
speech he made was a fifteen-minute de- 
fense of the social security bill in which 
he exhibited willingness to go further 
than Roosevelt had gone. 


At 61, McNary is not a particularly 
colorful figure and lives in a state which 
is a bit too far west, with too few elec- 
toral votes to recommend it as presiden- 
tial background. But he is respected for 
his abilities and his moderation. 


REALIST 


Czechoslovakia is a nation of many races 
welded into a Republic which was carved 
from the territories of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany after 
the World War. The 
success of this Re- 
public, in making 
steady economic and 
social progress, is 
based largely on the 
ability of Ex-Presi- 
dent Masaryk 


(Schol., Jan. 4) and y 
other leaders to 4 
compromise the : 


quarrels of the 
many racial groups. 
Observers, therefore cite the record of 
Dr. Milan Hodza, the new Prime Minister, 
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and declare this wise handling of racial 
minorities will be continued. Hodza is the 
first Slovak to be Premier of Czecho- 
slovakia but he is realist enough to oppose 
the demands of Slovakia for independence 
from the Republic. “The Czechs do not 
need the Slovaks as much as the Slovaks 
need Czech help,” he declared. 

Born in Sucany, the son of a Lutheran 
pastor, Hodza established a reputation as 
a fighter for Slovak political and cultural 
liberties while Slovakia was a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. When Austro- 
Hungary was defeated in 1918, and 
Czechoslovakia was established as a Re- 
public, Hodza’s practical experience was 
put to use. Since 1922 he has been a lead- 
ing member of the Agrarian party and 
either Minister of Education or of Agri- 
culture in the Czechoslovakian government. 
It was while he was Minister of Educa- 
tion that Hodza did much to encourage 
deeper understanding between Czechs and 
Germans in Bohemia (now part of Czecho- 
slovakia). He is a man of action and 
even his opponents admit he knows what 
“ wants and where his policy will lead 
1im. 








Pronunciation Key 


Marcantonio—(mark-iin-t6’nyo) 
Kanawha—(ka-nd’wa) 


Miguel Gomez—(mé-gél gé’més) 


Machado—(ma-chad’6) 
Mendieta—(mén-dya’ta) 
Molotoff—(m6l’6 toff) 


Tukhachevsky—(td0-kha-chéf’shi) 
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In the Swim 


The First of Two Articles On How to Swim the Crawl Stroke 


By James H. Reslly 


Swimming Coach, Rutgers University 


animal kingdom, man is 
the only one who does not swim nat- 
urally. Throw into the water a young 
puppy, who is still top-heavy when he 
walks, and he will swim, not as gracefully 
as a fish, but he will swim, strongly and 
efficiently. The same is true of all other 
animals. We do not know and perhaps 
we never will know whether an instinctive 
ability to swim has been bred out of the 
human or fear bred into the adult. 
Every human being, even some who are 
badly crippled, can learn to swim rather 
easily. The bodies of most of us are 
buoyant, can float without any effort on 
our part. Indeed, no human being could 
lie still at the bottom of three or more feet 
of water for even a few seconds, unless the 
lungs were deflated to the limit. The body 
would rise to the surface. A body sinks 


N the entire 


when enough water displaces the air in 





the lungs to disturb the normal 
buoyancy. 

The specific 
body will keep you 
comparatively simple 
of arms and legs will propel you 
add to that proper 
breathing and you are swimming. 

Let us confine this lesson to the 
most modern and fastest stroke in 
the swimmer’s repertoire: the 
crawl. 

The crawl has become as mod- 
ern as the times. We have taken 
a lesson from nature in this re- 
spect. The fish in the water, the 
birds in the air and swiftly mov- 
ing animals on the land, present, 
when in motion, as small a sur- 


gravity of your 
afloat; a few 
movements 


forward; 


face to air or water resistance as 
possible. This means, in the water, 
that the body must be as flat as 
possible, that every part of the 
body must lie, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the same plane. It is ob- 
vious that if the head = and 


shoulders are carried high, the 
legs and lower trunk will be low. 
The body, at this angle, will pre- 
sent a resistance, a drag, that will 
take a great deal of unnecessary 
power to overcome. Therefore, 
streamlining of the body in the 
water is partly responsible for 
the almost incredible performance 
now on the record books. Proper 
body balance and coérdinated mus- 


athe Japanese 


Left: Jack Medica, Univ. of Washington, the 
wonder swimmer of the day, who in the 1935 
national championships slashed virtually all the 
world’s free-style records from 300 yards to 500 
yards. 





taken much of the labor 
out of swimming. Those of you who have 
seen Johnny Weissmuller in action or on 
the screen will recall the effortless ease 
with which he attains such remarkable 
speed. 

One is amply repaid for the time spent 
in practice on the crawl. No other athletic 
exercise has the same great carry-over 
value in later years. Swimming can al- 
ways be indulged in with great benefit to 
bodily health and enjoyed without harm 
to a ripe old age. 

The crawl originated in 
many famous swimmers from “Down Un- 
der” astonished the world with the “Aus- 
tralian Crawl.” This stroke consists of a 
leg kick to an arm action, the right leg 
kicking on the pull of the left arm and 
the left leg kicking on the pull of the 
right arm. The American six-beat crawl 
soon displaced the Australian stroke. Out- 
standing American swimmers, namely 
Duke Kahanamuku and Johnny Weiss- 
muller, brought this stroke into popular 
favor and soon all the leading swimmers 
of the world were using it. 

The American six-beat crawl employed 
the major leg principle in the relation of 
the kick to the arm action, a downward 
thrash of the right leg being made on the 
catch of the right arm with two balancing 
flutters being added before the left leg 
and left arm synchronized. 

From 1916 until the Olympic games of 
1928 the American speed swimmers and 
performances were outstanding in merit 
throughout the world. The results of the 
swimming events for men at the 1928 
Olympics were, from the viewpoint of our 
swimmers, an astonishing upset because 
dominated all styles of 


cular effort have 


Australia and 


Below: Johnny Weissmuller giving a les- 
son to Lupe Velez. 
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swimming, thereby focusing the eyes of 
the swimming experts throughout the 
world on the strokes the Japanese em- 
ployed to achieve their results. The new 
stroke was tabbed “the Japanese crawl” 
by the American Olympic coach Bob Kip- 
buth of Yale. The Japanese crawl was 
similar to the American style, employed 
six beats of the leg to a complete stroke 
of both arms and was synchronized to the 
major leg principle. The arm, however, 
was delayed in front of the head after 
the extention and did not pull until the 
opposite arm had completed the recovery 
and was almost fully extended. The ex- 
tension of both arms together in front of 
the head made for better balance and 
caused the body to assume a _ horizontal 
position on the surface which lessened re- 
sistance and brought the feet to the sur- 
face of the water. This new stroke is now 
adopted as the approved technique, and 
American swimmers, namely, Peter Fick 
of the New York Athletic Club in the 
sprint and Jack Medica of Washington 
University in the middle distances, have 
brought most of the world’s records back 
to the United States by intensive training 
methods and the use of the delayed arm 
action so successfully employed by Japa- 
nese watermen. 

American youth, boys and girls inter- 
ested in developing into capable swim- 


mers, can do so if they practice assidu- 
ously and follow coaching and _ training 
rules; the former for correct form and the 


latter for buoyant health and true athletic 
condition. 

The first step in learning the craw] (tak- 
ing into consideration that the pupil is 
capable of paddling around) is to learn 
to assume a horizontal position on the 
surface of the water with both arms fully 
extended above the head. Stand in the 
water chest deep, bend the knees until the 
shoulders are submerged, extend arms, 
hands touching, full length in front of 
shoulders on the surface of the water, in- 
flate lungs to capacity, push with the 
feet putting face downward in the water 
between the extended arms. If the push 
is a vigorous one, the pupil will float in a 
horizontal position on the surface of the 
water. Try to hold the breath for four 
or five seconds. When you are able to do 
this, pull one arm with cupped fingers 
downward under the body driving the 
water toward the feet. When the hand 
comes through to the hip, recover through 


the air by bending the elbow with a re- 
laxed arm and extend it full length in 
front of the shoulder. Alternate this ac- 


tion, first with the right and then the 
left arm, being sure that only one arm is 
working while the other remains extended 
until the working arm returns to the ex- 
tended position. 


The second and final article of this 
series, taking up the leg action and the 
coordinated full stroke, will appear in a 
later issue of Scholastic. 








Propaganda and the News (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, $2.75) by Will Irwin, 
chief of our foreign propaganda during 
the World War, is a very revealing book. 
After spending the first part of his book 
developing the story of newspapers and 
the covering of the World War, Mr. Irwin 
informs us that propaganda has now “be- 
come chronic.” 

The chapter in the book dealing with 
the “Fifth Estate,” radio, explains foreign 
control and contends that the freedom of 
the air in the United States is greatly 
limited. 

Nations learned to use propaganda dur- 
ing the World War and it was so effective 
that they have been using it ever since, on 
other nations, and on their own people. 
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The Nye investigation of munitions is 
centering a great deal of interest upon 
arms manufacturers during the World 
War. Sir Basil Zaharoff is the most fa- 
mous munitions maker now alive. Robert 
Neumann pieces together the story of his 
life in his new book, Zaharoff (Knopf, 
$2.75). 

* 

America Must Act is the timely title 
of the book by Assistant Secretary of 
State, Francis Bowes Sayre. It is pub- 
lished by the World Peace Foundation, 
New York City, and sells for 35c. Last 
spring the foundation sold over 140,000 of 
Secretary Wallace’s America Must Choose. 

e 


Lin Yutang’s My Country and My 
People (John Day, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$3.00), continues to be the outstanding 
book of the season about China. The 
Chinese make a religion of common sense, 
they think cowardice is intelligent, and 
they are pacifists by nature. 

* 


How to Conduct Group Discussion (Ex- 


tension Service of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 


son), is a 64-page booklet dealing with all 
types and varities of group meetings. It 
is edited by A. F. Wileden and H. L. 
Ewbank for adult groups, but everything 
in it applies to high school classes as well. 


The United States in World Affairs 
(Harpers, $3.00), by Whitney H. Shep- 
ardson in colaboration with William O. 
Scroggs, is by far the best general survey 


of American policy published yearly. The 
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book is well written and well organized for 
high school use. The book is sponsored by 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 


* 
Valuable material pro and con on 
“Establishing a Neutrality Policy for 
America” can be found in the January 


Sena- 
Cordell Hull take 


issue of the Congressional Digest. 
tor Gerald P. Nye and C 
opposing views. 

3 


Eric Marsden, well known 
newspaper man, contributes “Washington: 
City of Pandemonium” to the January 
American Mercury. “The District of 
Columbia is the most debated and de- 
scribed ten square miles of cement and 
sinew on the planet. Yet Americans, the 
Americans back home, know surprisingly 
little of this, the most bizarre of capitals.” 


Capital 


The Nation is rendering a real service 
to its subscribers by runhing a weekly 
column “Facts for Consumers.” The series 
of articles by Raymond Gram Swing on 
“Presidential Possibilities” is exceptionally 
informative and readable. The first two 
treated are Governor Alfred Landon and 
Colonel Frank Knox. 


“The Paradoxes of Modern Leisure” is 
the title of an editorial in the January 
issue of Leisure. It is written by Eduard 
C. Lindeman and his theme is the incon- 
sistency of machines which make leisure 
and plenty possible with a system which 
does not give these returns. 
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NEWS EXAMINATION 


If you plan to enter the 5th Annual News Ex- 
amination (see Scholastic, Dec. 7, ’35) be sure that 
your teacher or principal has enrolled your school. 
The examination will cover news events from Octo- 
ber 1, 1935, to April 1, 1936. You do not have to 
be a subscriber o Scholastic to enter the contest, 
but all of the events covered in the test will have 
been thoroughly discussed in the magazine. 


Remember that the student who makes the high- 
est score in each of the five zones will be awarded 
a free trip to Washington, D. C., accompanied by 
the teacher who gives the examination. Runner- 
up, National Group and Local Individual prizes 
can be won. 


The examination will be given in each school 
between April 20 and April 25 inclusive. Eac 
teacher who enrolls a class in the contest will be 
mailed a set of examination papers printed by 
Scholastic. 

Competition this year will be keener than ever, 
schools all over the country are participating. Final 
date for enrollment is not later than midnight, 
March 31, 


Have your teacher or principal fill in this form 
and mail it. 


ENROLLMENT FORM 
For Teachers or Principals Only 





Scholastic, News Examination 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me ........ copies of the 1936 
News Examination. I shall give the examina- 
tion to my students and return the papers in 
keeping with the rules of Scholastic’s Fifth 
Annual News Examination. I understand this 
places me under no obligation. 

Please Print 


Teacher’s Name......... eoroccceseeseseses 
Teacher of (subject).....cccecee 6o~vsn bates 
BONN Sis. csccdesnasseenedesesbassesoueaeet 
NS ia «4: sd emis aeees ere he 

















@ Using but few tones, Ernest Watson obtains a true 
effect of the design and materials displayed in this 
staircase in the Daily Express Building, London. These 
softer Eldorado leads were used: 5B, 4B, 3B, and B 


CLIMB 


First Prize. . 


the 


Ose wv PAL | 





THE STAIRS 


to Success through the 
ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC CONTEST 


Plan to earn nation-wide recognition for your 
ability in pencil drawing by winning one of the 
Eldorado-Scholastic Drawing awards. 
dition to the possibility of receiving cash and 
emblems you will find that the extra practice 
will reward you by improving your ability to 
express yourself in this important medium. 
Notice these valuable awards: 
$50. Second Prize...... 
Third Prize. $15. And Ten Honorable Mentions,’each $5. 
In addition every prize winner receives a gold em- 
blem, and every honorable mention winner, a silver 
emblem, indicating membership on the All-American 
Drawing Team. 
Start sketching today, and ask your instructor about 
Eldorado-Scholastic Awards. 
descriptive folder giving full details. 
March 15th—dont delay! 
Pencil Drawing, the Basis of All Art 
The master of the drawing pencil is the master of 
art's most important medium. Painter, sculptor, 
designer—all artists sketch first in pencil. 
pencil drawing is a finished work in itself, offering an 
unlimited scope of expression, thanks to the wide 
range of leads available. 
Ask your dealer for the seven leads which Ernest 
Watson has selected to make up the Eldorado Palette 
—degrees 4B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, H, and 2H. 
School Bureau, Dept. 115-J 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO; Jersey City, N. J. 

THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS ESSENTIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION 


In ad- 


..$25, 


Write us for 
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Alexander Korda promises as other 
FOLLO \Y/ ING I HE FILMS films for this season H. G. Wells prophetic 
story, Things to Come, and Charles Laugh- 
ton in Rostand’s classic Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, while Gaumont-British announces in on 
By Sarah McLean Mullen Rhodes, the Empire Builder with Walter allied 
Houston in the title part. of vo 


. , : ae Ba sai Be Merlusse (French—Written, directed, no 
Foreign Productions ome + le ae SS produced, and distributed by Marcel Pag- Dede 
a of’ Be ; * nol. Cast: School boys.) study 


J , iti The selection of incidents is carefully , 
, mane ethos: it asians eae b = ge ; : ‘ : 
I N many large cities, there are regu The plot of this unique story is quite tices 
























































































arlv establishe aters where only _ limited to those which have special value } ; 

- Menge aged waren pe poor for developing characterization or plot. —. : ~— a tage nek steno; 

Some of these assume an international Master Hobo (Gaumont-British, starring pel ye pg tag think _* erate 
character; others are limited to showing — i ‘ Deke tiene "iam. build up feckachie a 
films of some one language, such as Span- ike others of this actor’s pictures, the Sa se age ee ie : eee hil 
ish, Japanese, French, yg * neem British- story devotes most of its footage to him. legends about his meanness only to find on : 
made pictures are also often included in In this case he is presented as a_philo- 
this category, although this season, they  sophical tramp who becomes a banker for 
are being presented through regular dis- a brief time, to the purpose that the con- i the weednciin. Seanda shduses. ane 
tributing channels. _Clubs, settlement niving directors may be enabled to rob the alll by a ceil Gal eh poor Those (see 
houses, church societies, and who witness La Maternelle (still cur- sibilit 
loyal old-world | groups ase rent), will remember the truthful por- somet 
give special showings of foreign ‘ trayal of the little children’s lives, the 
films. As yet the circulation of utter lack of theatricalism, and the spon- 2 
these cinemas In schools is not 4 taneity of action in his film. Marcel Pag- skill | 
common. Some foreign lan- . nol, a former school-teacher, has no studio, some 
guage departments of schools F builds no sets, trains no actors. He uses your 
and colleges, however, make a Sa actual buildings, real children—not pro- article 
practice of showing appropriate a fessionals—with a very few adult artists. ’ 
national cinemas rather regu- ee He brings his sound camera mounted on eueees 
larly. For films certainly pro- a ' a truck to the desired set. In this case it to wh 
vide a pleasurable method of Se is a real school building, bare and dilapi- the be 
learning the language and cus- oe dated, not much like an American high 
toms of other nations. xT. a. school but true to conditions in France. 

Another value of foreign & With just enough lighting to make pho- I 
made films lies in the study of tography possible and without depending The 
the technic of production. Not upon any technical tricks, he prepares e 
all the other nations emulate his stage. Pagnol then tells the children 
asaya — as - the briefly what the story is about and 
case with the Russians, have a wh » scene se Terv x 
distinct style of their own. Most Two scenes from the British film, Scrooge, based on a pcg Monn a ee yy 


Christmas morning that he tfuly loves Evi 
them and understands them. The interest provi 
does not center in the story, however, but . 

Ys kind, 


somet 


ber of 
possibi 
ways 

munity 


students of motion pictures en- Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol. The cast includes players supply their own dialogue and Voce 
5 : . ‘ s . S| » i : ? a 7 
joy comparing the pictures of Sir Seymour Hicks and Donald Calthrop. other interpretation. The result is natural- the - 
: a ; vancec 
ness and sincerity. Pagnol works on the courses 
theory of taking a slice of life, an idea, 5 38S 
. -2 . © 
or simple truth exemplified, as one might or “tre 
find it anyw >. ue 
ind it any , here Ever 
Der Schimmelreiter (Tobias—German. ducted 
Cast: Wm. Dugelmann, Marian Hoppe, as the 
Walter Zugenguth, Ali Gothe. From the Voca 
novel by Theodor Storm). states, 
This old tragic folk tale pictures the Federa’ 
courage of an engineer who sacrifices his and th 
own life to save his neighbors when a progral 
dike threatens to give way. It depicts the Extet 
dramatic struggle of man against the ele- mentar, 
ments. fered 
Frithling Maerchen (Tobias—German. Examp! 


Cast: Clara Fuchs, Ida Wuest, Marsa W. sion, © 
Werst). > ete 

A typical German musical comedy fea- ear 
turing the romance of two operatic artists of Neb 
who find each other through having to ore 
accept unsuitable employment. Light, ro- Gove! 
mantic, and gay. Write te 

So Eine Madel Vergisst Man Nicht Washin; 
(Tobias—German. Cast: Willy  Forst, ernment 
Dolly Haas). Bullet 

Another musical comedy of almost the dustrial 
same plot and theme. It is also tuneful, cases tl 
amusing, and romantic. pamphle 
building 
Repri 
industri 
furnish 





other nations with ours. For example, depositors. But, Arliss turns the tables. 
there are at present current both a French The characterizations and settings are 
and an American version of Dostoievski’s good, yet the picture lacks vitality. Legend of William Tell (Tobias—Ger- 
“Crime and Punishment”. man, featuring Conrad Veidt). This his- 

During 1935, a total of 190 films were The Ghost Goes West (Alex. Korda _ torical picture with English dialogue re- 
imported, 59 being German. Spanish- Prod. Dir. René Clair. Cast: Robert  veals the basic spirit and courage that ear 
speaking films, part of which are made in Donat, Jean Parker, Eugene Palette.) enabled the Swiss peasants to win their “+ 
Hollywood came next, and British films Robert Donat, who came into prom- retest ng: Germany. Picturesque pho- North MV 
third with 33. inence in the Count of Monte Cristo, gives tography and a strong old-world flavor. Nite fe 


Scrooge (Twickenham, British, featur- one of his best performances in a dual Don Quixote (DuWorld, featuring Fe- brary ca 
ing Sir Seymour Hicks, Donald Calthrop, role. He plays the parts of an eighteenth- odor (¢ haliapin). I his is a somewhat dis- School 
and Philip Frost. From Dickens A Christ- century ghost haunting a Scottish Castle appointing version of the classic Spanish pick up 
mas Carol.) and the Ghost’s twentieth-century de- legend. The chief value lies in the music. Sufficien 

While this picture is essentially appro- scendent, who is brought to America. It Swidenhelms (Swedish). A film version exist loc 
priate to the Christmas season, it is is a clever satire. The most amusing scene of a stage comedy by Hjalmar Bergman while. 
equally interesting at other times. The is the New York reception for the ghost, with a notable cast of Swedish players. 4-H cl 
screen version is a faithful reproduction — rivaling that given Lindberg. Technically, It deals with the difficulties of a family @ ica in r 
of Dickens in spirit and in background the scene of the re-erection of the castle of a noted scientist who wins the Nobel splendid 
detail) Ut is acted with a fine regard for in a Florida palm-grove is the best. prize. earn in 
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Training for a Job 
(Concluded from page 15) 


in one line with training in a closely 
allied line, to increase the probability 
of your getting a job. If you are pre- 
paring for an engineering career, 
study selling and administrative prac- 
tices also; if you are training for 
stenographic work, learn how to op- 
erate office machines; if you are 
studying home economics, read up on 
child care, interior decoration, etc. 
Even though your community may 
provide no vocational training of any 
kind, the way is not entirely closed 
(see list of vocational training pos- 
sibilities printed below). Train for 
something. Train thoroughly. Possess 
something in the way of knowledge or 
skill that will make your services of 
some value. That’s one answer to 
your vocational problem. In a later 
article, we shall try to make a few 
guesses, for guesses they must be, as 
to what occupational lines may offer 
the best chances today and tomorrow. 


How You May Train 


The vocational editor lists below a num- 
ber of vocational training and educational 
possibilities. Doubtless you can find other 
ways to procure training in your com- 
munity. Start your investigation now: 

Vocational training courses offered in 
the high school curriculum. Many ad- 
vanced schools provide a_ variety of 
courses. 

Vocational training courses in technical 
or “trade” schools. 

Evening classes and short courses con- 
ducted by local community agencies, such 
as the Y.M.C.A. 

Vocational training institutes in various 
states, carried on in connection with the 
Federal Emergency Educational Program 
and the National Youth Administration 
program. 

Extension correspondence courses—ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced— of- 
fered by colleges and other agencies. 
Examples: Division of University Exten- 
sion, State House, Boston, Mass., con- 
ducted by the State of Massachusetts 
(courses may be taken by non-residents of 
the state); Extension Division, University 
of Nebraska. These are but two examples 
of many inexpensive offerings in this field. 

Government bulletins on many subjects. 
Write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for a free list of gov- 
ernment bulletins. 

Bulletins and pamphlets issued by in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns. In most 
cases these are free. Hundreds of such 
pamphlets are available, for example, on 
building construction, air conditioning, etc. 

Reprints and articles from trade and 
industrial magazines. Your library will 
furnish you a list of magazines in many 
occupational lines. 

The American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, has lists of 
books for study in many fields. Your li- 
brary can get these for you. 

School vacations provide opportunity tc 
pick up skills and information on the side. 
Sufficient apprentice opportunities may 
exist locally to make investigation worth 
while. 

4-H clubs and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica in rural and semi-rural areas afford 
splendid opportunities to learn, and even 
earn in some instances. 
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You may never visit REYKJAVIK... 


@ Reykjavik is a pretty hard-to-spell and hard-to-visit place (Iceland)—yet it’s 
interesting to know where it is. That’s why your whole class will enjoy the beautiful 


new 5-color world map (52”’ x 39’’) which we are sending free to teachers. 
It gives all the latest political boundaries. 


every important place on the globe. 


It shows 
And, 


in addition, it presents a vivid step-by-step picture of the vast salmon industry— 


fishing, canning, etc. 


Tell your teacher now about this map. We will send it, to- 


gether with our interesting booklet ‘““‘The Story of Salmon’’, free to any high school 


teacher. 


All we ask is that 10c in currency or stamps be sent to help cover the cost 


of mailing. Home Economics Department, Section S.W., American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





The TVA 
(Concluded from page 12) 

“There are too many of these.” 

We had got into an argument. My 
friend had lived his boyhood on an 
Iowa farm. 

“You have places as bad as this in 
your Chicago,’ I said, not wanting 
him to think all American misery was 
in the South. 

“T know, but not on the land! In 
the end, everything comes back to the 
land.” 

“The 
land on 
people.” 

“It is right that all America should 
try this experiment in the South,” he 
said. There were the one-mule farmers 
patiently plowing the land beside the 


people who cannot love the 
which they live are a lost 


road. 

“It is wonderful the way man goes 
on. In spite of defeat he goes on,” 
my friend said. 

Two old men came out of a strip of 
pine woods. They were toothless, bent 
old men, Southerners, poor whites, 
going along the road in silence. We 
passed them. 

My friend leaned out of the car. He 
was excited. 

“Hey!” he called. 

The two old men stopped and stared 
at us. I stopped the car. My friend 
hesitated. 

“Drive on,” he said. He turned to 


me and laughed. “I wanted to tell 
them something. I can’t,’ he said. 
“It would sound too silly.” 

“What?” I said. 

“Something new in American life 
is begun back there, and it mustn’t be 
stopped,” he said. I thought it was 
the feeling, alive in him, as it is still 
curiously alive in so many Americans, 
alive in spite of greed, chiseling, de- 
sire for fake money, bigness. The feel- 
ing of men for men—desire to some 
day work for others. The TVA may 
be a beginning. : 


Reprinted from Puzzled America, 
by Sherwood Anderson, copyright, 
1935, by permission of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers. 








Silicosis 
(Concluded from page 19) 
kins said recently that devices had been 
developed to carry away silica dust, and 
laws should be passed to compel their 
use. West Virginia has no such law. 

This power project on the New and 
Kanawha Rivers has been the subject of 
court fights for several years between the 
companies involved and the Federal Power 
Commission, which claims the right to 
regulate power development on_ these 
rivers under the Water Power act. Juris- 
diction of the Commission over power 
projects arises either from their location 
on navigable rivers, on public lands, in 
national forests, or by reason of their 
effect on interstate commerce, which is 
under the jurisdiction of Congress. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


SCHOLASTIC LITERARY AWARDS 


At the request of teachers and students who missed the Literary Awards announcement in the 
October 12 issue of Scholastic, we reprint the following rules and regulations governing the contest: 


ELIGIBILITY 


All undergraduate students, in the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades in any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States, possessions, 
and Canada are eligible for prizes. Stu- 
dents graduated in January or February, 
1936, are free to compete if their entries 
are completed prior to graduation. Work 
is not eligible for the Scholastic Awards 
if it has been entered in any other na- 
tional competition or if it has been pub- 
lished anywhere except in school or edu- 
cational publications. 

The _ prize-winning entries submitted 
for the Scholastic Awards will be repro- 
duced in the Student Achievement Num- 
ber of Scholastic, April 25, 1936; and in 
Saplings. The committees reserve the 
right to refrain from granting any of the 
prizes, if in the opinion of the judges the 
work submitted does not warrant an 
award. 


HOW TO COMPETE 


No entry fee is charged. Each student 
must prepare an entry blank like the 
sample shown on this page, only about 


twice the size. This blank must appear 
at the top of the first page of manu- 
scripts. Entrants must name, under 


Classification, the awards for which they 
are competing. 

Although students are free to enter the 
Awards competition individually, a com- 
mon and recommended practice is to send 
the selected work of a class, a group, or 
a school department in one shipment, 
after preliminary eliminations by a_ fac- 
ulty committee. This arrangement saves 
shipping costs, and it also provides the 
opportunity for a local contest before the 
selected -work is sent to the national 
Awards juries. 

There is no restriction upon the number 
of entries which any one student may 
send. It is hoped that students will en- 
deavor to complete work for several of 
the branches of competition. 

Work submitted for publication in the 
Round Table will be considered for prizes 
in the Awards. 


Copy this Entry Blank and Attach to 
Your Manuscript. 


LITERARY DIVISION ENTRY BLANK 








Address City State 
of 
School | Street 





Name of School 





Name of Student 





Home Address 





Principal 





Teacher 





Entrant's Age 


on March 25, 1936 Grade in School 





Classification (Story, Poetry, etc.) 














ORIGINALITY 


The committees of the Scholastic 
Awards and the judges require that all 
entries submitted be the work of the stu- 
dents who sign them. Each entry must 
bear a statement, signed by the student 
and countersigned by the _ instructor, 
reading, “This is my own work.” Advice 
and suggestions by friends and by mem- 
bers of the faculty do not affect the 
originality of entries, but the students 
themselves must be responsible for the 
main conception and the execution. Stu- 
dents who deliberately enter plagiarized 
material are liable to prosecution under 
the law. 


FORM OF ENTRIES 

Manuscripts may be typed or written 
legibly in ink, on paper size 8% X Il 
inches. Use one side of paper only and 
number each page. Do not write in pen- 
cil. Please put title of work on each 
page. 

SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 

Entries may be sent at any time during 
the school year up to the closing date, 
which is March 15, 1936. All work must 
be sent in time to arrive in the hands of 
the juries not later than that date. 

All packages should have the name and 
address of the sender written legibly on 
the outside. . 

Manuscripts must be mailed flat, with 
heavy paper or envelopes for wrapping. 

All manuscripts take the first-class 
postage rate: 3c an ounce, 2¢ an ounce in 
New York City. Unless full shipping 
charges are paid by the sender, entries 
will not be accepted. It may be more 
economical to send literary entries by 
Railway Express Agency (manuscript 
rates) rather than by Post Office when 
the package weighs over a pound and a 
half. 

Shipments of literary entries should be 
addressed to Scholastic Awards Literary 
Committee, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York, N. ¥. 


RETURN OF MATERIAL 


No manuscripts will be returned. Do 
not send return postage. Students are 
advised to keep carbon copies of their 
writings. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 

All entries are reviewed by a prelimi- 
nary jury before they are submitted for 
final distribution of prizes by the official 
jury. All work is anonymous when 
judged. Awards are made on the basis 
of sincerity, originality, technical accom- 
plishment, sensitivity, vitality, and other 
literary or artistic virtues. There is no 
specific formula by which creative work 
may be measured. To be eligible for 
awards an entry must conform to the 
specifications provided for its particular 
group of competition, as outlined in next 
column. 


NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 


The Student Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, April 25, 1936, will be devoted 
exclusively to the best material submitted 
to the Scholastic Awards. All students 


who receive prizes or honorable mentions 
will be notified personally through their 
principals. 


PRIZES 
Poetry 


Students may send in one or several 
poems up to limit of 200 lines. Three 
prizes: $50, $25, $15 respectively, and ten 
prizes of $5 each. 


Short Story 


Limit 3000 words. Three prizes, $50, $25, 
$15, respectively, and ten prizes of $5 
each. 


Essay 


Familiar essays on any subject may be 
entered. Limit, 2,500 words. Three prizes, 
$50, $25, $15, respectively, and ten prizes 
of $5 each. 


Literary Article 


Entries may be a critical essay on the 
work of some standard author, or on some 
other subject of literary importance. Limit, 
1,000 words. Three prizes $15, $10, $5. 


Book Review 


Quality of expression, soundness of lit- 
erary judgment, choice of subject, origi- 
nality of viewpoint are all considered in 
judging. Limit, 500 words. Three prizes: 
$15, $10, $5. 


Historical Article 


Entries should be informational articles, 
based on original or first-hand sources, 
dealing with any phase of history: or ap- 
praisals of achievements of some historical 
character. Limit, 1,000 words. Three prizes, 
$15, $10, $5. 


My Job 


This group is for student descriptions 
of personal experiences in some form of 
gainful employment. Limit, 500 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, $5. 


Current Events 


Students may enter articles analyzing 
and interpreting some important present 
day public problem, American, foreign or 
international. Economic, social, historical, 
geographical backgrounds must be con- 
sidered. Limit, 750 words. Three prizes: 
$15, $10, $5. 

Humor 


Admirers of the world’s great wits are 
hereby given an opportunity to try their 
hands at satire, parody, anecdote. Limit, 
500 words. Three prizes, $15, $10, $5. 


Autobiographical Sketch 


Write some personal experience of your 
own in terms of yourself and the world 
about you. Limit, 1,000 words. Three 
prizes, $15, $10, $5. 


Corona Portable Typewriter 
Awards 


A new portable Corona-Sterling type- 
writer will be awarded one entrant each 
in both the Short Story and Essay 
groups whose work best meets the quali- 
fications of spacing, margins, neatness, 
cleanliness, uniformity, accuracy, and ob- 
servance of the rules governing prepara- 
tion of manuscripts. 
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s ON THE AIR a 


The first annual Ohio High School Radio 
Festival was held recently at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Invitations 
were issued to every high school -in the 
state. Some schools sent their orchestras, 
bands, and a capella choirs. Others pre- 
pared dramatic skits or coached individual 
performers. Among the schools repre- 
sented were Mansfield, Mt. Vernon, Cir- 
cleville, Kenton, Oakwood (Dayton), and 
Upper Sandusky. Broadcasting time was 
donated by WOSU, non-commercial and 
publicly owned station and home of the 
Ohio School of the Air. 


The directors of the big broadcasting 
chains are ‘having headaches already over 
the coming presidential radio campaign. 
According to the 1934 communications law, 
rival candidates for office must be given 
equal opportunity to campaign over the 
air. It is said that the Republicans will 
have more money to spend on radio broad- 
casting than the Democrats, but the law 
requires that the networks refuse to sell 
more time to one party than to another. 
In order to bring some order out of what 
promises to be chaos, the networks may 
resort to restricting political speeches only 


to those campaign speakers who are 
officially designated by their respective 
parties. The Republican National Com- 


mittee has already charged the Columbia 
Broadcasting System with “censorship” 
because the Columbia System removed 
from the air a current Republican series 
of dramatizations which they said con- 
tained political propaganda. Both NBC 
and Columbia have agreed not to permit 
campaigning of any sort before the official 
campaign opens next summer. 


There have been some practical safe- 
driving suggestions on the General Motors 
Sunday night concert programs recently. 
Instead of twisting the dial during inter- 
mission, we suggest that concert listeners 
listen just as carefully to the brief talks 
on safety as they have to the excellent 
music. Those radio listeners who are “In- 
dian sign” drivers are particularly urged 
to pay one hundred percent attention to 
the talks. 

aa 


A new series of programs starts on 
Tuesday evening, February 4, at 7:45 P.M., 
Eastern Standard Time, over the NBC 
network. These programs will deal with 
the subject: U. S. Constitution in the 
Twentieth Century and will be broadcast 
by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in cooperation with the 
Committee on Civic Education by Radio. 
Both the liberal and the conservative 
points of view will be presented. If your 
social studies classes are studying the 
Constitution, you will find these discus- 
sions a real help to you when final exami- 
nations roll around. 


In the recent Radio issue of Scholastic 
(January 11) the name of the National 
Committee on Education by Radio was 
unintentionally omitted from the directory 
of committees and organizations to whom 
school broadcasters may write for help in 
planning programs and radio activities. 
This Committee, with headquarters at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., acts 
as a clearing house for information on all 
phases of the educational use of radio. 












See the bulletin published by the Com- 
mittee, Education by Radio. e 
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Around the Clock 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Shortly after his return the other day 
from the bosom of the people, Mr. Blum- 
pus, speaking in the curiously blended ac- 


cent, part Southern’ wistfulness, part 
Midwestern farmer’s twang, part cow- 
puncher’s drawl, part collegiate slang 
and part revival preacher’s evocative 


cadences, which so faithfully reflects the 
cosmopolitan tastes of the electorate of 
his district, declared himself as follows: 

“Now take this neutrality business. That 
sure puts a man in a first-class jackpot. 
Here’s my district with the biggest Ital- 
ian and the biggest Negro population in 
the State, and the biggest oil fields, and 
everybody shouting that whatever happens 
we've got to keep America out of war. 

“Here, as I see it, is the way we've got 
to handle it. Congress has got to take 
charge of the whole business and pass an 
act saying exactly what you can’t ship 
to any belligerents anywhere, anytime, 
and make it all as specific as a recipe in 
a cookbook. If we give the President dis- 
cretionary powers to interpret it, he might 
use ’em in the wrong way and get us all 
in dutch. On the other hand, if the whole 
of Congress passes that kind of a bill, no 
individual Congressman will get much 
for it, and we won’t have to sit 
up nights trying to get some constituent’s 
shipments through the loopholes. 

“Personally, I'll probably introduce a 
couple of amendments suggesting that we 
go easy on oil embargoes, and that noth- 
ing in the Neutrality Act implies a re- 
fusal to supply the Italian people with the 
necessaries of life, or a reflection on our 
historic friendship with Italy. 

“They’ve been trying to put me on a 
spot, too, on the national-defense question. 
The military-preparedness organizations 
have been on my neck for not being 
enough on their side; and, on the other 
hand, the good church ladies have been 
after me all Fall as if I was about to arm 
myself and go out shedding blood. 

“So I made a little speech a few weeks 
ago to the preparedness crowd, when a 
lot of regular army officers were present, 
and told ’em straight out I was in favor 
of an army and navy as big as this country 
needs, provided we got a dollar’s worth of 
defense for every dollar expended, and 
provided that army and navy recognize at 
all times their absolute dependence on the 
will and authority of the civil government. 
I got a big hand, and a couple of regular 
army generals told me afterward that 
they ought to make speeches like that 
every time they opened a reserve officers’ 
encampment. 

“Then I had a meeting with the good 
ladies, and I threw a little scare into ’em. 
I asked ’em, did they know the Secret 
Service caught a couple of foreigners tak- 
ing pictures along the main line of our 
railroad. I didn’t tell ’em that it hap- 
pened several years ago, and that they 
were art-photo experts hired by the rail- 
road, and that the Secret Service got 
bawled out for it.” 

* . ca 


blame 


Congressman Blumpus dropped sudden- 
ly into philosophy. “There’s a lot of things 
we do here, I suppose,” he said, “that to 
a Sunday-morning quarterback statesman 
must seem pretty silly. What I mean is, 
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being a Congressman isn’t what we were 
taught it was in the public schools, or 
even exactly what it ought to be. 

“With about 7,000 lobbying jobs for the 
district rattling around in my date-book, 
with a half a dozen feverish blocs of world 
savers to get along with back home, with 
a certain amount of party regularity to 
keep up, what chance has a man got to 
make himself an expert on the most com- 
plicated legislative problems any body of 
lawmakers ever had to tackle in the whole 
history of civilization? 

“The answer is, it can’t be done. If I 
really know my stuff on two big bills that 
we’ve gone into in committee during a 
given session, I think I’m doing fine. But 
I've got to take some committee’s word 
for the rest of them. 

“The real truth is, we all have to work 
so hard at so many things that have noth- 
ing to do with the real reason for our be- 
ing here that sometimes it looks as if we 
just about governed the country by hear- 
say. 

“Well,” he concluded, a bit sadly, “you’ve 
got to take a job as you find it and do 
the best you can with it. If you don’t, 
somebody will sure come along and take 
it away from you.” 





Reprinted from the New York Times 
Magazine Section, by permission of the 
Editor. 












SINCE 1858 


Grit lite’ 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


PEN DRAWING 
AWARDS 


NLY six weeks remain in which 
you can complete your work 


for the Spencerian Pen Drawing 
Awards. 


There is still time. Work for one 
of the prize awards: 
Ist prize award $20.00 
2nd prize award $10.00 
3rd prize award $ 5.00 
5 prizes of $3.00 each 
See Scholastic of Sept. 28, 1935, 
for complete details. 


To help you get started, samples 
of the Spencerian Art Series Pens 
and a copy of "Little Lessons in 
Pen Drawing" will be sent upon. 
receipt of 6¢ in stamps to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. 


Address Dept. E 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 




















‘Wear a Stans Cin or Ring! 
ian acetal ger 1936 Catalog 
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Silver, similarly 7 low priced. yon os 
for 40 years, Over 300 designs. Write today! 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


178 GasTiAN SLOG ROCHESTER. we 















a i 
SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM--CUTTERS 


Let your students enter the Speed- 
ball Block Printing contests. Speed- 
ball Linoleum Cutters, as strong as 
the elephant illustrated above, will 
furnish them the means for artistic 
self-expression 

Make 
yearbook 


posters and 
truly repre- 


your programs, 
illustrations 


of your students. 
Speedball Linoleum Cutters 
new Speedball Blockprint- 
ing Inks, now to be had in colors. 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Blue, 
and Violet carefully balanced 
shade and intensity, furnished 
water soluble Inks so that blocks are 
easily cleaned. 


Use 
and the 


Green 
in 





Write for illustrative col- 
ored prints. Also Speedball 
Blockprinting contest awards. 

CAMDEN 


HUNT PEN CO. cartes? 


Manufacturers of Boston Pencil Sharpeners 
Hunt Pens, and SPEEDBALL Products 





Junior College 


JUNIOR COLLEGE and 
Schools of Physical Education 
and Dramatic Arts—2 & 3 yr 
courses. Secretarial—i & 2 
yrs Fine & Applied Arts. 
Dormitories Catalog 

Rock Creek ork Estates. Box C, 
Washington, D. C. 








SCHOOLS, INC. 





Physical Education 


t 4 T School of 


Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 
Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required. 
Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





0 
4-year degree course. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., 


Electrical 








LEARN BY DOL work on real Electrical 
ety No Book "Sad or ‘bSrrespondence. 
O1 — ie witha seal future, 

Fi 1 oaye TRAINING 
letails of ** After. 
Pian. Diesel Engines, ae Refrigeration, 
Air Conditioning instruction ‘a cost. Many 
earn while ye ment a, 


eres Devt. 26-53, Chicago, Mi. 


Write fe 


tion”’ 





Pins 35c. Guard pins 30c 
(25c ea. for 12 or more). 
Signet ring in black wma- 

mel $1.50 ($1.25 ea. for 12 or 
more). Ask for 26-pace catalog 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 

60 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 


NEW 


Revolutionary inventions—man's latest conquests. 
Read about them in Popular Mechanics. Every month 
this big 200-page magazine iscrammed full of fascinat- 
ing pictures and accounts (many in full color) of 
daring adventures, astounding scientific discoveries, 
new achievements in aviation, electricity, engineering, 
chemistry, physics, radio. Special departments for 
home craftsmen and —- shop men—easy to 
follow plans—get real fun out of making things. 
Don't miss this month’s issue—a thrilling record of 
the world’s newest wonders—2Sc at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS | 


READING MENUS 
A collection of 116 of Ma’ Lamberton Beck- 
er’s reading suggestions which appeared in 
Scholastic prior to the current semester. (With 
biographical notes on the authors.) 
$1.50 per copy 
SCHOLASTIC, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



















































sentative of the artistic development | 
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Student 


Etiquette 
Dear Forum: 

We like Scholastic but 
if we were to offer sug- 
gestions for an article in 


the magazine we would 
suggest something = on 
etiquette. It seems to 


me that it’s always easier 
when you know the rules. 
Do other readers agree? 

Miriam Hamilton, 

North Bend, Nebraska. 

(Scholastic is planning to run a series 

of articles on this very subject throughout 
the Spring semester.—Ed.) 





Big News 
Dear Editors 
When I read the article, “The Ten Big- 
gest News Stories of 1935” I did not quite 
agree with the statement about the minor 
importance of Will Rogers’ and Wiley 
Post’s deaths. 
Great aviators are not too plentiful, and 
I think Wiley Post’s death is a great loss 
to aviation. I think the whole U. S. misses 
Will. Rogers and will agree that he was 
what we can call a real person. Many men 
of the day are soon forgotten, but I think 
that I am not the only one who misses Will 
Rogers’ articles of yesterday. 
Mary Miskowiec, 
Edison, H. 8., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ethiopia 
Dear Forum: 
In the Nov. 23 issue Frederick Gronau 
writes that Mussolini is fighting Ethiopia 
to civilize it. I disagree. No nation has 


| enough brotherly love to go into a country 





as barren as Ethiopia just to civilize it. 
In speaking of Mussolini’s invasion of 
Africa students should be careful not to 
let themselves be swayed by propaganda 
and by the deliberate distortion of facts. 
Mussolini’s African venture is no more an 
attempt to “civilize” Ethiopia than were 
the African ventures of the other Euro- 
pean powers before and immediately after 
the World War, or the Japanese invasion 
of China at the present. It merely hap- 
pens that most “civilized” nations have all 
the land they want and as Italy attempts 
to secure some for herself she has to justi- 
fy her act in some manner. 

Of course Italy is wrong to attack a 


weak nation merely because she needs 
what the weak nation possesses. But such 
is the history of nations from time im- 


memorial. My only hope is that right will 
triumph and that Mussolini will feel the 
true wrath of the “Conquering Lion of 
as the Italians felt the ire 


Judah” even 

of the Great Menelik at Adowa. 

} Lillian Robinson, 
Booker T. Washington H. 8S. 
Dallas, Texas. 

| Dear Editor: 

| On Nov. 23 there appeared in your 

| Student Forum a letter signed by Fred- 





erick Gronau justifying the invasion of 
Ethiopia by Mussolini’s troops. I cannot 
understand how a person who reads the 
papers can endorse Mussolini’s ambition to 
conquer Abyssinia through blood and fire, 
killing women and children, bombing hos- 


pitals and destroying without mercy the 
ambitions for independence of the poor 
Ethiopians. It is shameful that in the 


twentieth century a country calling itself 
civilized can attack a country under the 
pretext of civilizing it! 





SCHOLASTI 


Forum 


Student Section 











Students are invited to have their say in this 

department. Letters about problems of high 

school students are especially welcome. Let- 

ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 

published here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 




















Your correspondent says Ethiopia is a 
backward and uncivilized country, but is 
it a crime to be uneducated? To be back- 
ward? Shall anyone be killed because he 
doesn’t know? I admit that a great 
majority of the Ethiopians are uncivilized, 
but in the recent diplomatic discussions 
Abyssinian diplomacy proved to be far su- 
perior to Italy’s. If Italy is now in a poor 
economic condition how can she manage 
to govern Ethiopia when she can’t solve 
her own problems? 

And to finish I should like to tell Mr. 
Gronau that for the sake of humanity, 
liberty should not be taken away from 
the meanest person for the reason he gave 
in his letter. 
























Antonio Monroy Acevedo, 
Lares, Puerto Rico. 







Colorado and World Affairs 


To the Editor: 

I should like to tell other students, 
through Scholastic, something about the 
history, activities, and aims of the Inter- 
national Relations groups in this state. 

The society at East Denver High was 
the first to be organized in Colorado and 









was the only group of this type in the 
state for six years. Today there are 58 
clubs, World Relations classes in most 





of the high schools, and other private or- 
ganizations interested in World Affairs. 
All are bound together under the Colorado 
Education Association, which has charge 
of arranging International Relations con- 
ferences, organizing clubs, and compiling 
and distributing bibliographies on World 
Affairs. The work has been directed by 

A. H. Dunn, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
Chairman of the World Relations Com- 
mittee of the C. E. A. 

In 1934, our group initiated the first of 
a series of annual city conferences, acting 
as hosts to over 200 delegates. After a day 
of round-table discussions on disarmament, 
a banquet was held at a local restaurant. 
West Denver High were the hosts at a 
well-attended meeting on the subject of 
“Pan-Americanism in 1935.” Early this 
year, the city groups will meet at South 
Denver High to discuss “Pacific Affairs.” 

All possible aid is given to the Denver 
societies by the Denver University’s 
Foundation of Political Science under the 
direction of Dr. Ben Cherrington. Perhaps 
their greatest single contribution is the 
use of their private reference library. The 
International groups are also backed in 
every way by many of the local civie clubs. 

This school year’s activities of the East 
organization has been divided into two 
phases. The first half, conducted solely by 
club members, included meetings to con- 
sider the Italo-Ethiopian question, U. S. 
Politics, part played by the British Em- 
pire, and affairs in the Pacific. The second 
kalf, just beginning, will be used to hear 
outside speakers on pertinent subjects and 
to meeting with other schools in both City 
and State conferences. 

Ed. O. Etheil, President, 
International Relations Club, 
East Denver High School. 
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Teacher: “Give an example of a col- 
lective noun.” 
Pupil: “Garbage can.” 
p 


Leslie Howard insists that it once hap- 
pened in a London theater where he was 
getting experience in repertory. The com- 
pany put on different shows every night 
and sometimes two different shows a day. 
This was most confusing to the cast. 

One afternoon Howard forgot his lines 
and rushed backstage to the company di- 
rector. “Quick,” the star asked, “what’s 
my line?” 

“Quick,” the director returned, “what’s 
the play?” 

—New York Post. 


In Heaven Yclept 


In the chilliest winter we ever did see, 
I froze an ankle and Euphrosyne. 
Viola Paradise. 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


No Tune 


Composer: “What do you think of my 
song?” 
Critic: “It needs ventilating.” 
Composer: “What do you mean?” 
Critic: “The air’s bad.” 
—Pearson’s. 


Hire Education 

Two professors were talking between 
halves at a football game. The professor 
from A University said to the professor 
from B University, “I see Zilch is playing 
on your team this year. He flunked out 
of our: school.” 

“Really?” said the professor from B 
University. “He has done very well here.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Well, we figured that if you required 
an average of 75 for most students to 
pass, it would be only fair to require an 
average of 50 from him.” 

“That sounds all right. So he made an 
average of 50?” 

“Yes. Of course, we gave him a special 
examination.” 

“I see. How many questions did you 
ask him?” 

“We decided that if you asked the 
average class 10 questions, it would be 
fair to ask him two. So we did. And he 
passed.” 

“I see.” The professor from A Uni- 
versity was silent for a moment. Then he 
said, “Would you mind telling me what 
the questions were?” 

“Not at all. First I asked him what 
was the color of blue vitriol acid, and he 
said ‘Pink, and that was wrong. Next I 
asked him if he knew how to make sul- 
phuric acid, and he said ‘No, and that 


_ was right, so I passed him.” 


—Reader’s Digest. 
e 


Dubb: Did you go to Niagara Falls on 
your honeymoon? 

Titewad: We intended to but we saved 
the cost of the trip. They were showing 
it in a newsreel the week we were married 
so we went to the movies. 


Student Section 


PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes 
in the Mr. Peanut Crossword Puzzle Con- 
test ending January 6, 1936 are as fol- 
lows: 

First Prize: Bill McDugold, 1701 En- 
field Rd., Austin, Tex. 

Second Prize: Almyrta Baker, Cohasset, 
Minnesota. 

20 Third Prizes: 

Ralph Weaver, 305 Hanover St., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Leo J. McDonald, 1085 Thurman St., 
Camden, N. J. 

Robert Rahilly, 208 West College St., 
Austin, Minn. 

Dorothy French, 3 S. Maple Ave., Brad- 
ford, Mass. 

George Jelinek, 91-27 96th St., Wood- 
haven, L. I. 

Helen Burnett Riley, 29 Haynsworth 
St., Sumter, S. C. 

Mildred Spelger, 39 Younglove 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Abraham Gasner, 202 Ross St., Brook- 
lyn, MN. ¥. 


Ave., 


Vernita Greed, Monticello, Utah. 

Dorothy Fryer, 1617 S. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ralph O. Lee, Box 107, Bryant, IIL 

Betty Werner, 95 Scott St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Mary Elizabeth 
Wis. 

Ruth Pardy, R.F.D. No. 2, Plattsburg, 
i 2 

Carl Goldschlager, 20 Bonnejoy Place, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Nat Walker, 517 E. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ethel Levin, 1819. S. Kedzie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Coleman Jones, Jr., 4419 Greenwich 
Pkwy., Washington, D. C. 

Perry Spitzer, 2322 Avenue F, Ensley, 
Ala. 

William Ludlum, 103 
North Arlington, N. J. 

The 100 additional prize winners will 
be notified directly by mail. 


Steffens, Cuba City, 


Rosemary St., 


Belmont Ave., 
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1,Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


@,Study the scene above and list on a 

sheet of paper the mistakes you find 
in it. State each carefully and clearly. 
With your list submit a statement of 
50 words or less on ‘“‘Why I Like Planters 
Peanuts.” 


3,Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 

wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with your entry or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, 
wrapper or picture securely to your entry. 


4,Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 
April 20, 1936. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5,Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 

mitting correct and complete lists of 
the mistakes in the picture, whose state- 
ments are considered most accurate and 
suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
anrou: in Scholastic, May 23, 
1936, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with 
tied for will be awarded each tying con- 
testant. 

















Steam’s up for an exciting voyage— 
with your weekly SCHOL ASTIC frem 
now until June. The following ex- 
tra items—student-interest columns 
planned for you alone—will help you 
to enjoy your trip around the high- 
school world this semester. 


SPORTS: Highschool sports discussed by men who 
know the football field and the basketball floor. Just 
the tips you need before the next game—and flash re- 
ports of big minutes in other schools. Sports articles 
for young sportsmen—and we don’t forget the sports- 
women either—all in SCHOLASTIC. 


HUMOR: A weekly supply of laughter—jokes 
chosen from a world of humor because they are the 
ones to touch your particular funny-bones—stories to 
laugh at between classes—to tell at supper—to recall 
at the prom—a column of jokes every week in 


SCHOLASTIC. 


STUDENT FORUM: The ideal place to air your 
opinions. You can praise or complain—you can tell the 
rest of the student world what you 


PHOTOPLAY CLUB: Reviews of movies you will 
want to see—a chance to try some reviewing of your 
own—valuable prizes for the best reviewers—and the 
opportunity to say your say about what Hollywood 
should be doing—through a national student organiza- 
tion of film-goers—all in SCHOLASTIC. 


RADIO GUILD: If you're air-minded, you'll want 
to join at once. Tips about organizing radio clubs in 
your own schools—radio scripts written for you—news 
flashes about the things you’ll want to hear. Join our 
efforts toward a national student broadcasting network 


—through SCHOLASTIC’S Radio Guild. 


NEWS EXAM: One of the most talked-of events 
in the student year—a nation-wide News Exam—to re- 
ward students who have good 





think: and why—and, above all, 
you can see your own ideas in 
print and hear other students 
agree or disagree—in SCHO- 
LASTIC’S Student Forum. 


ROUND TABLE: If you 


have a literary bent—tossed off 





SCHOLASTIC 


costs only »O?¢ a semester 


3c per week—litile more than the 
price of a postage stamp. 


noses for news. If you've been 
following Haile Selassie and the 
China Clipper—tell your teacher 
you want to enroll now. Ten all- 
expense trips to Washington— 
other exciting prizes. 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 





a poem last Saturday night— 

wrote an essay everybody liked—you'll like SCHOLAS- 
TIC’S Round Table—a place where students can get 
together and compare notes—one corner of the world 
where your writings are always welcome—for students 
exclusively. 





Steam off to a grand start in one of these student activities. 


Keep posted by reading SCHOLASTIC EVERY WEEK. 


The metican Hig A School Weekly 


right for you. 


. You know about these. But we 
want to remind you that your poetry, prose, drawings, 
paintings, carvings, etc., are eagerly awaited in the offices 
of SCHOLASTIC. The usual big series of cash prizes— 
the usual Student Art Exhibit—the usual free scholar- 
ships. Hurry—All work is due on March 15th. 


There’s sure to be one here which is just 
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